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MARS’ HILL. 
(Southern face, 1-8 of the entire length from East to West.) 


Just west of the Acropolis of Athens, 
perhaps a hundred yards distant from 
its walls, and a little north of a line drawn 
through the middle of its length, lies a 
long low rock, precipitous on three sides, 
but sloping gradually down to the plain 
on the west. On the south side the 
earth, composed of the rubbish and 
debris of centuries, is heaped up against 
it, so that there is not more than twenty 
feet of sheer rock. But on the north 
and east it rises as much as fifty feet 
from the plowed land at its foot. The 
whole hill covers about as much space 


as that inclosed by the wall on the top 
of the Acropolis, an irregular oblong of 
perhaps 1000 feet by 450. On the north 
and south sides, the rock has been under- 
mined here and there by some natural] 
cause, so that it contains caves of con- 
siderable size. At the east end several 
huge masses have been split off, and 
have remained justas they fell, inclosing 
with the parent rock a deep gloomy, re- , 
cess or cavern, at the bottom of which 
water is generally to be found. The 
surface of the rock abounds in the rec- 
tangular cuttings which mark the sites 
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of ancient houses, and are among the 
most ancient and interesting traces of 
human work to be found in Greece. 
These cuttings are simple excavations 
in the solid rock, of various sizes, and are, 
at least on this hill, without any discern- 
ible arrangement into streets. Some 
of them are eight or ten feet square, 
others as much as twenty or thirty feet ; 
and they vary also in regularity of shape. 
None of those that I measured was an 
exact square, but in some the difference 
in the length of the sides was only about 
three inches in five yards. The perpen- 
dicular wall of rock left standing about 
such an excavation may vary from one 
foot to eight or ten in hight, and is 
generally leveled on the top, as if to af- 
ford foundation for an artificial wall. 
Here and there is found a cistern for 
water or grain, cut into the solid rock in 
the shape of an inverted funnel, from 
twelve to twenty feet deep, and from two 
to three feet wide across the top. On 
the slopes of the hill may be traced sys- 
tems of gutters, cut of course in the 
rock, to collect and carry off the water, 
in some cases leading into one of these 
cisterns. At each end of the hill there 
is a flight of steps, steep, or sloping, as 
the face of the rock requires. 

This hill is the Avezos Pagos, or Are- 
opagus, or Mars’ Hill. It is identified 
as clearly as any other spot about 
Athens, so that there can be no reason- 
able doubt about it. It lies quite out of 
the modern city, and has but one build- 
ing on it, a little whitewashed stone 
church near the middle of the north side, 
and so low on the hill as to be out of 
sight from the top. This little church, 
by the way, supplies the last link in the 
proof of identity ; for it bears the name 
of “Dionysius the Areopagite.” The 
city has, in the course of its history, 
traveled round the Acropolis from the 
south side to the west, then to the north 
and east where it now lies, sweeping 
over the Areopagus and deserting it. 
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No sign of man’s occupation, except the 
ancient rock-cuttings, is seen on it now, - 
until we come to the plowed furrows 
where the western slope loses itself in 
the plain. Its loneliness is disturbed 
only by an occasional visitor, or by some 
stray Greek, tending a few sheep or 
sleeping in the sun. 

In the pre-historic and in the his- 
toric period of Athens, the Areopagus 
ranks second after the Acropolis in im- 
portance among the hills of the plain of 
Attica. As the Acropolis was the cen- 
ter of the religion of Athens, the whole 
hill being one great sanctuary, so the 
Areopagus was, as it were, the altar of 
Justice, consecrated to it first by tradi- 
tion and afterwards by the presence, dur- 
ing all ages of Athenian history, of the 
most venerable judicial body of the city. 
It derived its name from the myth of the 
earliest trial upon Attic soil, that of 
Ares (Mars) for the murder of a son of 
Poseidon (Neptune). Another legend 
made it the scene of that trial which the 
genius of A’schylus has so dramatized 
in the “Eumenides” that “the world 
would not willingly let it die,” in which 
Orestes is the criminal ; the Furies de- 
mand his life for the murder of his moth- 
er, and Athene (Minerva) pronounces 
him, not indeed innocent, but already 
sufficiently punished,—the finest ex- 
pression of a guilty conscience and of 
divine mercy to be found in the classical 
literature. Almost at the very dawn of 
Greek history we find the Messenians, a 
people in the remotest corner of the 
Peloponnesus, offering to submit their 
quarrel with the Spartans for arbitration 
to the court of Areopagus as a recog- 
nized tribunal for trials concerning life 
and death. Through all the ages of 
Greek history it existed, its influence 
and functions varying at different times, 
but with the same name and in general 
the same character, the most dignified 
and venerable judicial body in Athens. 


It is mentioned as early as 740 B. C., and 
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as late as 380 A.D. It acted for along pe- 
riod, not only as a criminal court for cap- 
ital cases, but also as a sort of general 
guardian of the laws and of the manners 
and morals of the people. Thus the hill 
was always a seat and center of justice 
and legal authority. 
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The site of the court seems to have been 
at the eastern end of the hill, at its highest 
point. Ascending by the flight of steps 
which run up on the southern face of the 
rock, and which were in existence proba- 
bly long before Paul’s time, you find 
yourself in a roughly leveled space, per- 
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haps thirty feet square, about which the 
uncut rock rises a foot or more on all 
sides. A sort of rude seat cut out of the 
rock may be traced, with frequent inter- 
ruptions, around the inclosure. Here, 
under the open sky, the ancient court 
held its sittings; but the most careful 
examination by myself and others with 
me failed to find any trace of the two 
blocks which many writers speak of as 
to be seen opposite each other, one 
for the accuser, the other for the ac- 
cused. Indeed, the spot is, of all the 
sights of Athens, the most unsatisfacto- 
ry in one respect, that it gives less help 
to the imagination through the eye than 
any other. What little there may have 
been in ancient times of artificial con- 
struction has disappeared entirely, and 


the rock itself shows nothing answering 
our expectations as the seat of so ven- 
erable a court. 

But the view from it abundantly re- 
wards the visitor, even to-day. It sur- 
passes, in one respect, that from the 
Acropolis, for here the Acropolis itself 
becomes part of the scene. Looking to 
the east, across the narrow valley, the 
beautiful, but no less mournful, ruin of 
the Propyleea, the entrance of the Acrop- 
olis, meets the eye, the most daring tri- 
umph of Greek genius over obstacles. 
Behind it and above, the calm, stately 
Parthenon spreads its grand pediment, 
no unworthy copy of the mountain 
slopes that inclose the plain. Ruined 
as they are, surrounded and surmounted 
by the miserable walls and towers of the 
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barbarians that overran and enslaved the 
country in successive hordes through the 
long, dark ages, — longer and darker for 
Greece than for Western Europe which 
Greece enlightened, —these buildings 
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still deserve and attract the study and 
admiration of the world. . Behind the 
Acropolis, stretching down southward to 
the sea, runs the flowery hill, “ Hymet- 
tus,” peculiar among the hills which shut 
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in the plain of Athens for its rich violet 
color in the sunset light. South and 
west the blue sea tempts the eye away 
into indefinite distance through the 
beautiful vistas between Hymettus and 
the opposite hills of Epidaurus, or the 
nearer ASgina and Salamis. Turning 
to the north-west and north, the plain of 
Attica stretches at our feet, with its 
broad evergreen grove of olives, so close 
together and so even in hight that they 
show a surface like a broad stripe of 
grass or grain, while beyond this smooth 
fertile plain rises the rough, wild peak 
of Mt. Parnes. Directly in the fore- 
ground lies the temple of Theseus, the 
most perfect ruin of Greek antiquity that 
time and war have spared us, and from 
it the long perspective of the plain runs 
up between Parnes on the north-west 


and Pentelicus on the north-east, a bright 
path which the eye and the imagination 
follow eagerly, for it leads to Marathon. 

Such must have been the view, so far 
at least as the natural features of it are 
concerned, which met the eye of the 
Apostle Paul when he stood on the 
Areopagus. To us to-day this hill of 
Mars is interesting mainly because he 
made that one short visit to it of which 
we have an account in the 17th chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles. If we may 
judge from the character of the persons 
who brought him there (“certain phi- 
losophers of the Epicureans and of the 
Stoics,” v. 18), from the polite form of 
their request, and from the tone of his 
answer, in which he makes no assertion 
of his rights as a Roman citizen nor de- 
fense of his course, he was not brought 
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before the court to be judged for the 
crime of heresy. It seems, rather, that 
they invited him away from the crowd 
and noise of the Agora (Forum) to this 
place, asa quietand retired one, thoughso 
near the heart of thecity, where they might 
hear and talk over his “new doctrine” 
without interruption. We find it charac- 
teristic of the polite toleration, as well as 
of the curiosity (v. 21) of the Athenians 
of that day, that such an invitation was 
given to an unknown “babbler,” and 
characteristic, too, of the well-known 
courtesy of the apostle, that he did not 
sternly refuse the request as coming 
from a trifling and unworthy motive ; 
with more than courtesy he rejoiced, 
that “ every way, whether in pretense or 
in truth, Christ was preached.” (Phil. i. 
18.) Inthe address itself there is abun- 
dant evidence also of this courtesy. As 
an introduction of a new system of be- 
lief to a body of critical men, easily of- 
fended and vain of their own knowledge, 
the address is admirably planned and 
worded. He adopts as little as possi- 
ble a tone of superiority, but identifies 
himself with them — “we ought not to 
think.” (Ver. 29.) He starts from truths 
of natural theology which he might fair- 
ly assume to be held by them, and forti- 
fies one statement by reference to an 
author whom they felt to be one of them- 
selves. He manages the transition from 
natural to revealed religion in the most 
gentle and inoffensive way; not con- 
demning or reproaching his audience, 
but assuring them of God’s forbearance 
in regard to sins of ignorance in the 
past, yet declaring firmly His will that 
men “now” should repent of that sin 
and come to Him by the newly revealed 
way. He seems desirous to avoid giving 


offense by the mere appearance of intro- 


ducing “ strange gods,” for he claims that 
they have all along been worshiping, 
though ignorantly, the God whom he 
also worships. If we examine the speech 
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more Closely, we find matter of interest 
in every verse. 

“Then Paul stood in the midst of 
Mars’ Hill, and said, Ye men of Athens, 
I perceive that in all things ye are too 
superstitious.” Acts xvii. 22. 

There is nothing in the address, “Ye 
men of Athens,” peculiar to this occasion. 
The same words, it is true, were used by 
the Athenian orators generally, but we 
find similar opening words in most of the 
speeches recorded in the book of Acts, 
and hence can not accept the idea of 
some, that Paul used them to please the 
ear of his audience. The mistranslation 
of the last two words is well known. 
The idea of the phrase seems to be, ‘I 
look upon you as more given to religious 
observances than other men.” As given 
in our version, it is inconsistent with 
both the courtesy and the oratorical skill 
of the apostle. 

“For as I passed by, and beheld your 
devotions, I found an altar with this 
inscription, ‘To the unknown God.’ 
Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, 
him declare I unto you.” Acts xvii. 23. 

We might translate, “For in going 
about and looking up the objects of your 
worship, I found, among others, an 
altar,” &c. The word for “among 
others,” omitted in our translation, is 
literally, “also.” It might be translated 
“even,” as if the apostle mentioned, in 
proof of their religious tendencies, that 
they built an altar evex to a god whose 
name they did not know; but this is not 
so well. There seems to have been 
nothing peculiar or exceptional in the 
dedication of an altar to an unknown 
god. Pausanias, for instance, a visitor 
to Athens about a century later than 
Paul, speaks (i. 1, 4) of seeing “altars 
of the gods called unknown” at one of 
the seaports of the city. It should be 
noticed that the original has no definite 
article, but reads literally, “to an un- 
known god.” Perhaps the spot had 
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been the scene of a miracle, and, though 
the particular divinity had not let him- 
self be recognized, the scrupulous piety 
of the Greeks could not omit a visible 
memorial of the visit of a god. Of this 
accident Paul skillfully avails himself, 
declaring that that unknown God was 
the one whom he had come to make 
known to his hearers. 

“God that made the world and all 
things therein, seeing that he is Lord of 
heaven and earth, dwelleth not in tem- 
ples made with hands; neither is wor- 
shiped with men’s hands, as though he 
needed anything, seeing he giveth to all 
life, and breath, and all things.” Acts 
KV 24y2 5; 

Here in the first words the article 
is omitted, perhaps with propriety in 
an English version, but his Greek hear- 
ers must have understood Paul to say, 
“The God that made,” &c. At the 
words, “temples made with hands,” we 
can not but imagine how his eye must 
have turned and his hand pointed away 
to the city at their feet, where all the 
buildings on which the gaze would rest 
were such temples, and up to the Acrop- 
olis, crowned and crowded with the 
choicest of them. If in any such tem- 
ple then existing this God might have 
been supposed to dwell, surely it would 
have been the Parthenon. Nowhere 
else were Grecian delicacy and Egyptian 
grandeur so wonderfully combined. Yet 
how far above it does the apostle’s con- 
ception soar! For anything human, it 
were a majestic dwelling-place ; but for 
“God that made the world and all 
things therein,” how mean and un- 
worthy! The other verse no less de- 
cidedly sets aside as trivial and imperti- 
nent all the elaborate ceremony of the 
Greek ritual, if offered as worship to the 
true God. Part of the Greek idea of 
offerings and sacrifices was that the 
gods were pleased by the smell of the 


smoke, and enjoyed partaking of the 
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slain victims or bloodless gifts. Hence 
the argument in verse 25. 

“ And hath made of one blood all na- 
tions of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth, and hath determined 
times before appointed, and the bounds 
of their habitation.” Acts xvii. 26. 

The connection of this verse with the 
preceding is this: Theapostle is describ- 
ing his God to those who know him not, 
and, lest they might suppose, as their 
habitual way of thinking on such subjects 
would lead them to, that he was a na- 
tional deity of the Jews alone, he de- 
clares him to be the Creator and gov- 
ernor of all races of men.. This was an 
idea quite as strange to the Greek mind 
as the preceding one, the spirituality 
of true worship of God, and no less ne- 
cessary to the apostle’s argument. For 
myself, I can recall no other verse of the 
Bible which presents so elevated, so 
cosmopolitan (if the word may be par- 
doned) a view of all human history as 
guided by the providence of God. Many 
a verse speaks of God’s dealings with 
various nations, but it is in most, if not 
all cases, his dealings. as the God of Is- 
rael,.and with prime reference to the in- 
terests of that people. Here it is differ- 
ent. The apostle regards the history 
of the race, the movements and changes 
of nations, both in place and in time, as 
the carrying out of the fore-ordained 
plan of God, who as Father and ruler 
of mankind stands in as close relation to 
every people as toany one. It may well 
be doubted whether this idea in its full- 
ness has got possession of the mind of 
the world even to-day. In Paul’s time we 
know of no one to whom the thought 
could so naturally and properly have oc- 
curred as to him. <A Jew by birth and 
hereditary religion, a Roman by citizen- 
ship, a Greek in refinement, a Christian 
by miraculous conversion, he stood, as 
it were, in the focus of the leading na- 
tions and religions of the day, able to 
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meet on common ground and to sympa- 
thize in some point with a greater num- 
ber of men than any other person of his 
time. Thus we understand how he 
could take this broad view of history, 
and how well he was adapted for his 
work as “the apostle of the nations,” 
being -“ made all things to all men.” 
(1 Cor. ix. 22.) 

“That they should seek the Lord, if 
haply they might feel after him, and find 
him, though he be not far from every one 
of us; for in him we live, and move, and 
have our being; as certain also of your 
own poets have said, For we are also his 
offspring.” Acts xvii. 27. 

The apostle declares it to be God’s 
intention that this race which he has 
created should attain by searching the 
knowledge of him, thus admitting that 
there is a divine impulse at the bot- 
tom of the efforts of men without a 
revelation to supply its place as best 
they can, He recognizes even in the 
darkness of pagan antiquity some 
glimpses here and there of the light of 
truth, and claims for them divine origin. 
He appropriates to his own use a phrase 
from a Greek poet, Aratus, elevating and 
expanding its meaning somewhat, it is 
true, yet not so much but that his hear- 
ers could feel that he was not taking 
them into a new sphere of thought, but 
only lifting them up to a hight which one 
of themselves had reached before. We 
need not suppose that Aratus had any 
knowledge of the true God by revelation ; 
it is enough that he felt the kinship 
between Deity and humanity, even as 
Homer long before him called Zeus the 
“father of gods and men.” How strik- 
ing an expression of the strange, mixed 
relation of man to God is the paradox, 
“if haply they might feel after him, and 
find him, though he be not far from 
every one of us”! The nearness of 
God, but the distance of man ! 

“ Forasmuch then as we are the off- 
spring of God, we ought not to think 
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that the Godhead is like unto gold, or 
silver, or stone, graven by art and man’s 
device.” Acts xvii. 29. x 

In the original the order is more em- 
phatic; “we ought not to think that to 
gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art and 
man’s device, the Godhead is like.” A 
more literal translation, too, would give, 
“graven work of skill and invention of 
man,” The argument is from the neces- 
sary identity of race and nature between 
father and son. The earliest statues of 
deities among the Greeks were almost 
shapeless masses of wood, sacred be- 
cause believed to have fallen from heav- 
en. But long before the apostle’s time 
it had become the practice to make them 
of these costly materials which he men- 
tions, and to employ upon them the 
highest known skill in art. The great- 
est names in Greek sculpture are known 
more by their work upon statues of gods 
than by anything else. 

“ And the times of this ignorance God 
winked at; but now commandeth all men 
everywhere to repent: because he hath 
appointed a day, in the which he will 
judge the world in righteousness by 
that man whom -he hath ordained; 
whereof he hath given assurance unto 
all men, in that he hath raised him from 
the dead.” Acts xvii. 30. 

“Winked at” is a stronger idiomatic 
phrase than the Greek word, which 
is literally, “overlooked.” The char- 
ity which the apostle shows in saying 
“ignorance,” rather than “folly” or 
“sin,” is noteworthy ; indeed, the whole 
expression is a remarkable one, im- 
plying, in strict construction, that the 
heathen nations are not held accounts 
able for their idolatry, or for failing 
to find the true God. But “now,” 
says the apostle, from this time forth 
itis so no longer ; “God commandeth 
all men everywhere to repent.” Thus he 
comes to the truths of revelation, — the 
last judgment, and the resurrection of 
Christ, the fact which shows the neces- 
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sity of repentance and the proof of that 
fact. The resurrection of Christ is the 
chief corner-stone of the Christian reli- 
gion. Without it his death would leave 
us tearful mourners, hoping indeed, but 
against hope. In this case truly the 
corner-stone became “a stone of stum- 
bling, and a rock of offense.” “ And when 
they heard of the resurrection of the 
dead, some mocked; and others (with 
more politeness but no more faith) said, 
We will hear thee again of this mat- 
ters 

The scholar, the artist, or the poet who 
visits the Areopagus, can not but mourn 
over the desolation of the ancient city, 
of the once “brilliant, happy Athens.” 
But if he is a Christian, he will recall 
these words of Paul, spoken on that very 
rock, and feel that God has guided his- 
tory so as to vindicate their truth. The 
“temples made with hands” were never 
his dwelling ; they are ruins, discolored 
by age, shattered by earthquakes, storms, 
and the violence of man. The worship 
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rendered “with men’s hands” has long 
since ceased. The images “graven by 
art and man’s device” bore no likeness ~ 
to God; they have disappeared, leaving 
only mutilated heads and limbs ; here a 
few stones of a foundation, and there a 
pedestal with half-legible inscription, to 
witness to their existence; there is “ none 
so poor to do them reverence.” But 
what Paul says of God remains true 
to our faith and experience. He is 
“Lord of heaven and earth.” He 
“oiveth to all life) and breath, and 
all things.” He “is not far from every 
one of us.” And that natural and 
beautiful metaphor of the Greek poet 
which Paul quotes, “we are his off- 
spring,” is true in the highest sense of 
every one who is “born of the Spirit.” 
Let us thank God that we may have a 
firm faith that those last words also are 
true, on which ultimately all our hopes 
rest, that “he hath raised him (Christ) 
from the dead.” 


MY BLESSING. 


BY E. L. E. 


I Lay my hand upon thy head, 
And bow my own above, and shed 
A tear or two thereon, instead 

Of love’s caressing: 
A kiss hath not so tender touch ; 
Smiles say of kindness ne’er so much ; 
What is the import, then, of such 

A heart-full blessing ? 


Not a light wish of loving mood 

To compass only worldly good, 

My heart would not be understood 
In want so shallow; 

Not what is termed a life of ease, 

Perpetual sunshine, changeless peace, 

Nor, whatsoe’er the charm, a bliss 
Heaven doth not hallow. 
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I bless thee with a quiet mind, 
Obedient, steadfast, and resigned, 
That scorns in trifling things to find 

Its fullest measure ; 
I bless thee with a generous heart, 
That will not shrink from’ care or smart, 
So to enlarge or to impart 

Its choicest treasure. 


I bless — oh, friend, forgive the strain, 
Since loss is often richest gain, 
And joy is sweetest after pain — 
Thy life with sorrow ; 
Some clouded. days, some nights of tears, 
Some sacrifices, conflicts, fears, 
Showers where the bow of hope appears 
For God’s to-morrow. 


I bless thee with a work to do, 
A holy purpose to pursue, 
A faith to keep and to renew 
By love and duty; 
With strength to climb a toilsome hill, 
With patience for thy Father’s will, 
Or the stern strokes that polish still 
The gem to beauty. 


I bless thee with a constant ray 
Far down the future’s doubtful day, 
And heaven-lights all along the way 
For guide and warning ; 
And when earth’s sun shall sink to night, 
I bless thee with the promise bright, 
“ At evening time it shall be light,” 
And heaven at morning. 


I bless thee thus in wish and prayer, 
Content if thou the portion share 
Thy Father sees thee fit to bear: 

And so confessing, 
To Him would I commend thy youth, 
Thy life and love, sorrow, joy, and truth, — 
All to all-perfect Love: in sooth 

This is my blessing. 
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ON THE HILLS, AND UNDER THE FLAG. 


SEVENTY winters had passed over the 
clergyman of the little parish of Q ; 
and nearly fifty summers had broken its 
blue river free, and covered its hills with 
verdure since he came to live among 
them, and to preach to them the gospel 
of the Lord. And yet his hair was only 
threaded with silver, and his eye had 
lost none of its light, so quick with ear- 
nestness or with merriment, as his, heart 
might be moved. His slight frame was 
not yet bowed under all the toil and re- 
sponsibilities of his post, for, rising every 
morning from untroubled sleep, fresh 
with love and strong in the vigor of the 
Lord, he had gone on through his sim- 
ple life, erect and young. 

He had been out into world, too, at 
different times, and was nowise ignorant 
of men and things; and whether on the 
other side of the water, executing com- 
missions intrusted to him, or brought 
into contact with those in authority at 
home, he was invariably received with 
marked distinction by the great, the 
wise, and the wealthy, delighting or 
forced to honor the dignity of his simple 
goodness, his lofty faith, and his natu- 
ral gifts. He had his peculiarities in- 
deed,— as who that is worth knowing has 
not ?— and when, fresh from breaking a 
lance with some of the most brilliant 
minds in the country, he returned to his 
little flock at home, he could be quite as 
primitive in his ways and doings as 
they. You might remark, for instance, a 
few scattering hay-seeds resting undis- 
turbed upon his coat, when he came in 
from harnessing his two. ponies into 
a somewhat old-time buggy; or you 
might wonder in what decade of fashion- 
plates you would find anything exactly 
corresponding to his hat. But if he were 
to invite you to take a drive with him 
behind those same little red horses, 
you would find that under that questiona- 


ble covering lay alarge brain stored with 
divers treasures, new and old; and that 
the seedy coat covered a heart big with 
charity and love, fresh with sympathy 
and keen enjoyment of life. The stores 
would be opened for you, too, almost 
without design, and you would receive 
great chippings of the treasure which is 
ever new and ever old, reminiscence, an- 
ecdote, reflections, discussion of authors, 
and all so original in matter or in garb, 
that you would find yourself repeating 
them over and over inwardly, as a 
school-boy does his lesson, by way of 
lock and double lock upon your memory, 
and tumbling one over another in your 
haste, lest some gem should slip out 
from the rest and be lost. 

It was a picturesque group that had 
gathered in the parsonage one evening, 
in the summer of ’63, almost a sacred 
one, and the curtain is lifted with a ten- 
der and areverent hand. By the clergy- 
man’s side sat a young girl, a brother’s 
child, from the West, who was mak- 
ing her first experiment in the pleas- 
ures of New England country life. They 
had been exploring the little farm and 
garden of the homestead that afternoon, 
and her face glowed under her sunny 
hair, as she recounted its wealth, gold- 
en, green, and garnet. 

In strong contrast, and lighted with 
the last ray of the summer’s sun, was 
another face close by; a brown cheek, 
the rich color mantling underneath, and 
dark eyes, fringed, as the brow was 
shaded, with purestjet. The whole con- 
tour of face and form was so slight and 
young, that you would have guessed her 
maiden, too, or almost child; but the 
unmistakable look and caress, as she 
bent over the boy upon her knee, told the 
tale of wife and mother without need of 
words. She smiled, as if listening to all 
the talk that flowed around her, but 
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really heard only her child saying softly 
over and over, as he braided his tiny 
fingers in and out, “Papa, papa, papa, 
gone away ;” and her thoughts fled like 
light to broader fields, the winter camp 
of the Mass., waiting in Virginia 
for orders so slow to come, “ Forward, 
march!” Once more in imagination she 
shared her husband’s tent, as in reality 
she had done soa few months before, 
and once more felt herself flying over 
the plains on her spirited horse, every- 
thing glowing in the crisp morning air, 
and her husband’s face turned upon her, 
warm with pride and pleasure. For she 
was a dauntless horsewoman, this child- 
wife, and the admiration of all the camp, 
as she lived among them there for 
weeks, showing herself in every regard 
a true and worthy soldier’s wife. Then, 
at a little distance sat the mother and 
grandmamma, the true center and stay 
of the house, her tireless hands busy 
even at this twilight hour with some 
piece of household work, but herself 
quite at leisure, as she always was, to 
listen to whatever anyone wished her to 
hear, her own unfailing calm giving a 
tone of rest to all around. One more 
daughter completed the group,—a school- 
girl, home for vacation, and trying in 
vain, amid the distractions of her cous- 
in’s chatter, to cross-question herself 
upon a German lesson which she held 
in her hand. 

“ Aunt,” was the strain just at this 
moment, “I don’t believe you know the 
half; I don’t believe you have really 
been over it all, or you could never sit 
there and say ‘ Yes, dear,’ in that quiet 
way to all I am telling you. I can’t 
even remember half the names ; I mean 
to take out my tablets, the next time, 
and put them all down, and then study 
them while Ida learns her German. It 
will be a hundred times more interesting. 
I’ll count on my fingers all I can re- 
member now. Red and white currants 
(don’t remember the names, but larger 
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than sister Belle’s pearls) ; strawberries 
(have forgotten all but Brilliant Beauty) ; 
gooseberries, (don’t know those) ; pears, 
Beurre D’Oeil, Duchess, Seckel; ap- 
ples, Golden Sweeting, Baldwin, Win- 
ter Treasure, Pippin (there are forty 
more) ; blackberries, — what did you call 
these, uncle?” 

“Lawtons, Nelly,” said her uncle, 
looking down upon her with a beaming 
face; for great as was his pride and de- 
light in his precious garden, the recipi- 
ent of so much care and toil, his delight 
in young people was, if possible, greater 
still. He knew no greater treat than 
the study of a fresh young heart and 
mind; and on first meeting with such 
a one he would often stand quite ab- 
stracted and bend into the face one long 
deep look, from which there was no es- 
cape; then suddenly coming back with 
the nucleus of his opinion formed, would 
begin quietly to sound the depths, to 
feel the breadth, to try the chords, and 
to get the best light on the coloring ; 
carrying on the process so quietly with- 
al under cover of his own entertaining 
chat as to arouse no suspicion in the 
most timid mind. 

“ Lawtons,” said Nelly again; “now 
I have come round to my second middle 
finger the second time — that’s twelve ; 
and then the grapes! such loads! And 
trained over those old rocks for trellises ! 
I wish I were a giant’s wife, and he 
would take a fancy that one of them was 
a cameo Bacchante, and bring it home to 
me for an anniversary present. Fancy me 
wearing it! And to think I shall not 
be here when they are ripe! I wish I 
could come and be your daughter for a 
year, uncle, and get a share in all the 
charming things !” 

“Well, come,” said her uncle, “come ; 
that would be good; that would be 
very good. Only I am afraid I should 
not succeed in keeping you better 
than my other daughters. I have been 
forced to give them all away, dne 
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after the other, till Ida is the only one 
who stays by us in our old age; I 
don’t feel the least anxiety about her, 
though,” he continued, with a merry 
twinkle in the eye. “I told Mrs. Ford- 
ham, when she was born, we had one at 
last that we should have no trouble in 
keeping.” Ida gave her head a little 
toss, and her cousin took up the gaunt- 
let for her. 

“ Now, uncle, you are ashamed of 
yourself for saying that; you are; it’s 
useless to try to conceal it. I don’t 
know anything about Ida’s having been 
a pretty child or not, but I do see plainly 
that she is coming out a very stylish 
young lady, and that you are as proud 
of her as you can well be.” 

“Well, well, perhaps it is so, perhaps 
it is so; but now tell me, child, what 
~ shall we do to-morrow to make it worth 
your while to stay shut up here among 
the hills and the country people.” 

“Oh! anything or nothing, as it may 
chance; there is no trouble about my 
being happy here, whatever comes. I 
believe there is some great secret of en- 
joying one’s self in this family— some hid- 
den mystery or charm; and I am deter- 
mined to find it out while I stay. Tell 
me, uncle, are you the necromancer? 
And what is your spell?” The spell 
seemed to be working from the other 
side, for her uncle’s eyes were never 
turned, for a moment, from her mis- 
chievous young face. He was going on 
with his study, to his immense satisfac- 
tion, judging from the amused and de- 
lighted look he was unconsciously bend- 
ing upon her. 

“We are too simple folk in Q 
for spells and witcheries, Nelly, but I 
have a little plan of my own that I have 
tried for a good many of the years of my 
life, and have never known it fail. It 
occurred to me, one day, that the world 
are always looking forward to to-morrow 
as the time when they shall do every- 
thing that is good, and have everything 


that is pleasant; and that I was doing 
it with the rest; and also that to-mor- 
row, unfortunately, never came. Then 
I said to myself, ‘If the Lord wants me 
to rejoice in his love, and to enjoy his 


beautiful world, and to delight in my 


family 4o-morrow, he wants me to do it 
to-day, and if I ought to repent of all 
wrong, and try to serve him, and have 
his good-will and the good-will of my 
fellow-men to-morrow, I ought to do it 
to-day.’ I concluded I would try the 
experiment and see how it worked ; and 
I have tried it ever since, and I like it ; 
I like it. That is the only secret I have 
to reveal, and you can think it over at 
your leisure.” 

“Oh! I never think about anything, 
you know,” replied Nelly. This was a 
very great untruth, but she had a way of 
saying exactly the opposite of what she 
meant, and expecting her friends to un- 
derstand by instinct that her remarks 
were to be taken exactly in reverse; and 
she was really touched to her heart with 
what her uncle said, and thrilled with 
the thought that religion, so sweet and 
simple as his, might really be attainable 
even by herself. 

Suddenly there broke upon the air 
the rough notes of a horn; Nep, the 
Newfoundland, springing up at the sig- 
nal, bounced out of the open door. “J 
think there must be news from the army 
to-night,” said Mr. Fordham ; “it is im- 
possible the forces should not have met 
by this time.” Nep re-appeared with 
the ‘“Semi-Weekly Times” in his 
mouth, having received it with serene 
dignity, for perhaps the five-hundredth 
time, from the post-man riding by. 
“Yes !” — unfolding the sheet — “ great 
battle at Repulse of our troops. 
Gen. reported killed. Great 
slaughter on both sides. Reinforce- 
ments brought by Gen. 3.the 
rebels routed and leave their wounded 
upon the field.” 

The color had fled from the brown 
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cheek. “Oh! father! the list! the list! 
quickly! The killed and” — 

“ Marion, child, why will you distress 
yourself, as there is no need? David is 
safe, and will be kept so till you meet 
again in peace, Iam sure ; and you know 
whence my assurance comes. Can not 
you rest, my child?” She made no re- 
ply, but caught the paper from his hand, 
found the list in an instant, ran her eye 
over it like a flash, and handing it back 
to her father, hid her face upon her child. 

“There, daughter, there ! Now we will 
go on with the account. Itis a dreary tale 
to read, but if the poor fellows upon the 
field can live it, we surely should not 
shrink from, seeing it upon paper here at 
home.” 

They went on with the story, so well 
known to every American heart, all list- 
ening in hushed silence, broken only 
now and then by an exclamation of la- 
ment or of triumph. 

It was by no means. short ; and when 
it was finished, Mr. Fordham sat silent 
for a few moments, and then said, — 

“Give me the Bible, Ida, and we will 
have prayers and go to rest.” Ida rose 
to reach the book, when they were 
startled by a quick knock at the door. 
Mr. Fordham opened it, and met an un- 
known face. 

“Does the Rev. Mr. Fordham live 
here’? 7 

“Your servant, sir; will you do us 
the favor to come in?” 

“No, I thank you, sir; it is late, and 
I am on my way to the next town ; and 
here is a letter which the postmaster 
at Q gave me to hand you as I 
passed. It came up by private hand, 
and as he thought it might be important, 
and he knew you would not come over 
for the mail till morning, he asked me to 
leave it with you as I passed. Good 
evening, sir;” and without waiting for 
thanks the stranger disappeared. 

Marion had sprung to her feet. 


“c Fa- 
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ther! Father! I knew it!” she cried. 
He broke the seal hastily, and read : 


Rev. Mr. FORDHAM: 

DEAR SiR, — It is with extreme re- 
gret that I announce the disappearance 
of your son-in-law, Capt. Earle, during 
the battle of to-day. His horse came in 
riderless, and although our men have 
been well over the field no trace of him 
has as yetbeen discovered. Istill hope 
that he may have been captured, but the 
slaughter has been fearful, and the 
ground so contested that the wounded 
have been terribly trampled. I write in 
compliance with his request, often made, 
that if anything happened to himself, I 
would communicate with you at once. 

I am, sir, with greatest respect, yours, 
role Massachusetts. 


The letter fell from the old man’s 
hand, and he stood as if bewildered and 
stunned. ‘What does it mean?” he 
said at length ; “I do not understand.” 

Then it was that the mother came 
forth from her quiet, showing herself, as 
always in time of trouble, the strong one 
of the home, and lending her strength to 
every fainting heart at her side. She 
drew Marion to her arms, and folded 
her there like a baby. “I do not see 
anything so difficult to understand,” she 
said ; “I have no doubt David has been 
taken prisoner, and we shall hear from 
him very soon. He has so many friends 
on the other side, I feel sure he will not 
be hardly treated, and will be exchanged 
very speedily, perhaps paroled; what 
would you say to that, Marion?” 

But Marion made no answer; the 
young girls sat hushed ; and the clergy- 
man only repeated, “I do not under- 
stand; I can not understand.” 

After a few moments Mrs. Fordham 
said, “If you will have prayers, Mr. 
Fordham, I think Marion had better 
go to bed.” 
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Mr. Fordham rose slowly and closed 
the open Bible. “Not to-night,” he 
said, “not to-night. When the disci- 
ples were astonished out of measure, the 
Lord was patient with them. He will 
be patient with me till I can think a lit- 
tle. I do not understand ;” and leay- 
ing the room abruptly, he went into his 
study and closed the door. 

Mrs. Fordham and Ida took Marion 
unresisting to her room ; she was passive 
in their hands as a child; not a tear fell 
from her eye ; not a word did she speak, 
further than the absent “ No, I thank 
you,” to every offer of comfort or of 
help. When she laid her head upon 
her pillow, Mrs. Fordham lay down be- 
side her, and passed her hand caressing- 
ly about her neck; and so the hours of 
the night wore away, Marion’s eyes 
never closing, but gazing vacantly upon 
the wall of her little chamber, while vis- 
ions of Southern prisons, of frightened 
steeds and trampled faces passed in 
procession before them. 

Morning dawned at last: no one 
asked how Mr. Fordham had passed the 
night, but he came into the breakfast- 
room with a quiet face, and something 
of his own smile, as he met Marion. “I 
trust we shall have better news to-day,” 
he said; “if not, I can only say, I can 
not understand what it means.” The 
order of the morning went on as usual 
until near noon, when the ponies were 
heard at the door, and Mr. Fordham 
came in, saying slowly and with little 
pauses, as was his way, “I must go, my 
children. If I were to send Mr. Gray 
word that I could not exchange, he 
might be on his way before the message 
reached him. I trust the Lord will give 
me strength before the Sabbath comes. 
God bless you, Marion!” The little 
horses turned their heads more than 
once to be sure the reins were in the 
well-known hand ; the strong inspiriting 
hold upon their mouths was gone, and 
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they were left to take their own way 
along the familiar road to N 

“The parson has more of a bend in 
his back than I eversaw there afore,” said 
one of the farmers, as he watched them 
go by. ‘He feels years coming on him 
at last, as well as the rest of us, I reck- 
on.’ And changed indeed was the 
whole tone of the little equipage, always 
used to carrying light hearts, and the 
sight of which was to the parishioners 
suggestive of a heartily good time. 

Mr. Fordham seldom drove alone; 
when he did, he would hum some quiet 
tune softly to himself as he planned a 
sermon for the coming Sabbath, or 
dreamed among pleasant musings. But 
he oftener had by his side 50me young 
person, or his wife, whom he considered 
not one day less young than in that 
time, so many years gone by, when she 
first made him the richest of poor young 
country ministers. Once every year, in 
the month of June, he ‘assumed the right 
to command, took her abruptly from ail 
home cares, and they drove away ona 
real journey, visiting falls and glens and 
exhibitions, stopping here at a conven- 
tion or there at a college commence- 
ment, calling upon friends all the way 
along, and returning fresh and joyous as 
any two lovers, ready for another year’s 
work in the parish, and of careful man- 
agement to make the two ends meet in 
the house. 

“There is Father Fordham at last !” 
exclaimed Mr. Gray’s daughter, one of 
the many favorites and doting friends 
whom he reckoned as rests and foun- 
tains of refreshment along his different 
drives ; and she ran gayly down stairs 
and out at the front door to meet him. 

“Oh, Mr. Fordham! it is yourself at 
last! This is charming! Don’t wait a 
moment for the horses; John shall take 
them right round to the stable. I have 
been watching for you so long; why, 
papa has been gone since early morning. 
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Now sit right down in this big easy 
chair and let me have a good look at 
you while we are waiting for mamma. 
She will be down in a moment, Did 
you leave them all well at home?” 

“ All well, I believe, thank you.” 

“And you are tired; I can see it in 
your face. But please rest as fast as 
you can, for I always make you do so 
much talking. And what news do you 
think I have? Sister Margarette is 
here! I have told you of her so often, 
and I have told her more about you, and 
so we are all very anxious to see each 
other. I shall want more stories than 
ever to-night, dear Mr. Fordham ; Mar- 
garette must hear about Calhoun and 
Secretary , and Jerome Bonaparte, 
and anything else you will give us. But 
you are not well! There is something 
more than that you are tired! Mamma, 
make him tell. Is there any bad news? 
Has anything happened?” 

“T do not know what has happened, 
Annette. I can only tell you that I re- 
ceived a letter last night, saying that 
Capt. Earle had disappeared in the bat- 
tle of two days previous, and whether he 
is killed or captured we must wait to 
hear.” 

“Oh, Mr. Fordham, it is not possible! 
Why did you not tell me at once, and 
not let me run on so long about our- 
But he is, he must be cap- 
Do you not 


selves? 
tured ; you will hear soon ! 
feel sure of it?” 

“T hope so; I can not but hope so,” 
replied Mr. Fordham ; and he tried to 
rally himself, and bring home his thoughts 
for the conversation of the evening ; but 
it was heavy work, and he begged to go 
to his room at an early hour. 

The Lord did strengthen him for the 
next day; and the people, who always 
rejoiced when they saw his form rise in 
the desk, felt no change in the spirit 
which he breathed. through the little 
church, unless, indeed, a stronger unc- 
tion and deeper tenderness glowed in 
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his simple words, “ Behold, I show you 
a mystery!” For one moment only his 
voice trembled as he began to speak of 
the impenetrable clouds that, here and 
there in life’s journey, spread themselves 
between our mental vision and the loy- 
ing kindness of our God ; then it grew 
strong, and rose almost to triumph as 
he pictured the day when, to the meek 
and patient faith of each long-tried one, 
the curtain should be rent in twain, and 
the great I Am should himself show 
them all the hidden workings of his 
faithful love. 

The next morning, as soon as break- 
fast was over, and he had conducted 
prayers for the household, the ponies 
were brought to the door, and Mr. 
Fordham turned to Annette with a win- 
ning smile: “Don’t you want to take 
pity on my loneliness,” he said, “and 
drive as far as D with me? I 
will engage to reach there in good time 
for the cars, and you shall be at home 
again in another hour.” Annette sprang 
to prepare herself, for it was by no 
means the first drive she had taken with 
him in the same way, and every one 
was stored away among her choicest 
memories. It was one of those perfect 
mornings, under the spell of which it is 
hard to believe in the reality of any 
trouble, and Mr. Fordham drew the 
reins upon his horses’ mouths with a 
firm hand once more, and the chat 
flowed on as of old between those two 
young hearts, one of which had seen so 
much of life, the other so little. But 
Annette could not forget her friend’s 
anxiety, even when he seemed to do so. 

“Dear Mr. Fordham,” she said as 
they drew near the end of their drive, 
“TI have such hope you will hear better 
news when you reach home! There are 
so many chances in war, you know.” 

Mr. Fordham shook his head. “I do 
not rely upon chance,” he replied. “That 
is a poor dependence in times like these, 
It may be he has been overlooked 
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among the wounded, and we may hear 
of him as a prisoner. But it is all a 
mystery ; I do not understand it.” 

“ And I do not quite understand you, 
Mr. Fordham; you have used that ex- 
pression before.” 

He answered slowly, touching the 
horses absently with his whip. 

“ There are two mysteries. Annette,” 
he said. “First, his name is nowhere 
among the killed, wounded, or missing ; 
and in the second place, I have never 
prayed more earnestly in my life for 
anything, never for anything in my life, 
than that David might be kept, and re- 
turned to us in safety ; and if he zs Jost, I 
can not understand it!” and the per- 
plexed and troubled look came over his 
face once more. 

“But,” ventured Annette after a mo- 
ment, “we are taught that the Lord 
can not always see it well to grant our 
prayers ; you know what I want to say: 
that we should ask if it is according to 
his will.” 

“Well, well,” said the old clergyman 
with a smile, “‘ I never intend to ask for 
anything unreasonable; I never intend 
to do so; and 1 have never been disap- 
pointed; good measure, pressed down, 
and running over, I have always re- 
ceived. I have been afraid sometimes, 
it is true, that I should become a spoiled 
child of the Lord, Perhaps he has 
thought so too, at last; that may be 
the explanation. But David was so no- 
ble,” he continued, after a pause, “so 
true, so pure and upright, so brave in bat- 
tle, so tender at home! And the hus- 
band of my poor little Marion, and the 
father of that baby-boy! It does seem 
as though he could not be spared. But 
it looks very dark.” 

The white houses and tapering spire 
of Q. began to gleam upon them 
from under the massive elms which 
grow in the Connecticut valley as no- 
where else. “Just as good as my word,” 
said Mr. Fordham, as the smoke of the 
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approaching train rolled up gray in the 
distance. “I shall have plenty of time 
to see you safely off.” 

The platform was filled with travelers 
and loungers, and by all who belonged 
to Q. Mr. Fordham was known 
and reverenced, and the news of his 
trouble had spread quickly among them. 
A buzz passed through the crowd as he 
approached. “There’s Parson Ford- 
ham.” “It must have been hard on him 
to preach yesterday!” ‘Haven’t they 
heard anything more yet?” “Hewasa 
prime man, that Capt. Earle ; it’s a pity 
about him.” 

“Thank you, my child,” said Mr. 
Fordham, as Annette looked out of the 
car-window to say good-by ; “you have 
almost made me forget that I had yet to 
go-home. Good-by once more.” 

“There’s Parson Fordham!”  ex- 
claimed excited voices behind them. 
<Sbhere hevisi! an set bimehavemtne 
news! Let him have it quick!” 

“Mr. Fordham! Mr. Fordham! A 
telegram! Your son is safe! All right, 
and returned already on parole! You'll 
have him home again before many 
days.” 

“ All aboard!” cried the conductor ; 
and the train moved off, giving Annette 
time for but one look at her friend, 
whose grand and simple faith of a life-’ 
time had been so severely tried within 
the past few days. He was standing 
motionless, his eyes raised to heaven, 
the tears coursing in torrents down his 
furrowed face, while his hand was 
grasped by one after another of the 
sympathizing crowd, and “Hurrah for 
Parson Fordham ! Hurrah for the Mass. 
!” filled the air and made the 
welkin ring. . 

The ponies were put upon their met- 
tle for the remaining three miles of the 
drive, and soon brought the little par- 
sonage into sight. Nelly stood at the 
gate as they came up, waving an open 
letter in her hand. It ran as follows: — 
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“My own wife, and dear ones at home: 
“JT am sorry to date a letter from 
the wrong side, but unfortunately got 
picked up by the enemy yesterday, and 
am among the Johnny Rebs, will or 
nill. I was just returning from carrying 
an order to.a distant part of the field, 
when I passed Col. of Louisiana, 
lying upon the ground, and bleeding to 
death from a wound he could not reach. 
We were together at West Point, you 
know, and I could not see him die, so I 
dropped off from Syria for a moment, 
just to give him a tie with my handker- 
chief, when the enemy rushed over us, 
then retreated and swept us in. The 
colonel looks out for me in every way, and 
I suffer nothing except in the fear that 
you may be distressed, and in hearing 
too much of the Confederacy. There is 
some difficulty about exchange just now, 
but Col. is on close terms with 
the general, and hopes to get me pa- 
roled. This letter goes by a chance, and 
they give me just five minutes. Bless 
you all. Kiss the boy for me. D. £.” 


The summer had deepened intoautumn, 
and the autumn was fading into early 
winter ; Capt. Earle had been for some 
time exchanged and on duty again, when 
a letter came, saying that he had received 
a slight wound, of which the surgeon 
thought but little, but which might keep 
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him in hospital some little time. Could 
not Marion come ? 

“You had better go, my daughter,” 
said Mr. Fordham sadly. “I can not 
tell how it is, but since David’s capture 
I have never been able to ask for his 
safe-keeping as I did before. I should 
be glad to think you were with him.” 

Marion went, and for some time wrote 
that the surgeon promised her husband’s 
recovery very speedily. Then the tone 
of the letters began to breathe a little 
discouragement and impatience. The 
progress was not what was expected, and 
the time seemed very long. Then a 
hurried line saying that Capt. Earle was 
very ill; then no letters for a few days ; 
then a telegram from the Colonel: — 

“Capt. Earle died this morning, one 
of the most lamented officers the corps 
ever lost. Can you meet Mrs. Earle in 
New York?” 

Was it not true that the Lord, whose 
tenderness can never grant what his 
wisdom refuses, but who can never, 
while he is himself, break the hold of a 
child’s faith upon his promise, had, in 
the shock of the first alarm, sent his 
rough wind to loosen the grasp of this 
one petition for what might not be, to 
break its tendrils, and to shorten its 
reach, that it might no longer bind Him 
in the secret working of his great plan 
of love? 


THREE DAYS IN THE LIFE OF GELLERT. 


TRANSLATED BY MISS J. M. SCUDDER. 


SECOND DAY. 


As the little fat doctor went out of Gel- 
lert’s room, he met the housemaid. * Show 
me the professor’s wood-bin,” said he. 
The maid led him to it and said, — 

“Tt will soon be empty.” 

“That will not do,” said he, shaking 
his head ; “he must have a warm room. 
Take good care of that.” 


Then he hastened home to prepare 
38 


his good wife for the pleasure of reading 
Gellert’s hymn ; but such was not to be 
to-day. 

Hardly had he turned into the street 
where he lived, when a poor woman 
came up to him. 

“ Ah, doctor, come with me to see 
my sick husband. Professor Gellert has 
said so, and old Mr. Neidhardt will have 


me call you. Indeed, it is necessary.” 
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“ Again so soon the good Gellert!” said 
the doctor to himself. ‘ How did you 
happen to know him?” he asked 
the woman. Then the thankful heart 
opened, and she began to tell. ‘ Come 
along! you can tell me as we go,” said 
the hurried doctor ; but more than once 
he stopped right in the middle of the 
street, so was he’ interested in the wo- 
man’s story. 

“Now I know where his money is 
gone, and why he is as poor as a church 
mouse. Now it is clear why he sits ina 
cold room and can buy no wood.” 

With bitter pain did the poor woman 
hear these words, learning from them 
how great had been the offering which 
Gellert had made her. As she uttered 
this feeling, the doctor cried, — 

“ No matter ; he will soon have both 
money and wood. Such as he the Lord 
leaves not. Believe me.” 

They entered the little house, and the 
doctor ordered what was necessary, and 
then hastened out, his head and heart 
full of the generous conduct of the poet. 

When he came to his door there stood 
a lad holding a stately saddle-horse. : 

“What is your business?” asked he 
of the boy. 

“The magistrate of ,”’ naming one 
of the towns near Leipsic, “ begs you will 
come directly to his house. The mis- 
tress is ill, Ah, doctor, they are such 
good people! and master doubts how it 
will end if you come not soon.” 

The doctor was not only an excellent, 
assiduous physician, but also a man of 
the softest and best heart. No choice 
remained; his wife must wait for the 
poem till he came back. He hurried 
into the house, spoke a few loving 
words to his wife, rushed down stairs, 
threw himself upon the horse, and trot- 
ted off. 

He thought it would be difficult to go 
by the highway, for the Prussian soldiers 
and artillery had almost entire posses- 
sion of it; but he was able to do so. 
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He stopped before the door of a fine 
mansion, which the boy had designated 
as the residence of his master, the mag- 
istrate. A gentleman came out, anxiety 
and care written upon his face. After 
a few half-loud words with him, the 
doctor followed him into the upper part 
of the house. After about an hour, the 
two came down together. The magis- 
trate’s countenance was much more 
cheerful, and the doctor looked much 
relieved. Both went into a room where 
a large number of Prussian officers were 
sitting down to dinner, whom they 
joined. Who the officers were they did 
not know, but they noticed that one 
among them was treated by the rest with 
the greatest deference, and that he, from 
his dress, appeared to be of superior 
rank, while his face bore the impress of 
affability and mildness. The doctor had 
a gigantic appetite, and labored with all 
his might to subdue it, without giving 
much attention to the conversation of 
the officers ; and the magistrate, who saw 
with pleasure that he seemed to enjoy 
his dinner, constantly offered him new 
morsels. 

“You are from Leipsic?” said the 
gentleman who had heard the magis- 
trate call him ‘ doctor.’ ” 

“* At your service, sir,” answered the 
doctor, without allowing himself to be 
disturbed in the business in which he 
was engaged with such diligence and 
apparent success. 

“Then perhaps you are acquainted 
with Prof. Gellert?” asked the gentle- 
man further. 

Now the doctor laid down his fork, 
looked at the inquirer, and, as he made 
a good impression upon him, he an- 
swered, — 

“T am his physician; and can add 
with pride, his friend.” 

“Ah!” was the gentleman’s reply ; 
“T have been told that his health is 
very poor.” 

“ That it is, unfortunately. He wants, 
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like many other literary men, a good 
vigorous circulation. It would be es- 
pecially good for him if he could ride. I 
have often told him he ought to buy a 
horse.” 

“ And will he do so?” asked the other. 

“He has the will, but the means of 
accomplishing it seem to fail ;” and he 
rubbed significantly his thumb and fore- 
finger. 

“Then he is poor?” asked the gentle- 
man with great interest. 

“ As a church mouse,” vociferated the 
doctor. “If you will permit me, I will 
tell how I found him this morning.” 

The gentleman urged him to do so, 
and the lively doctor related everything 
to the minutest particular that I have 
told in the foregoing pages. 

When he had finished, the gentleman 
clasped his hands, and said, much 
moved, — 

“And such a noble man to freeze and 
starve! That is toobad! And he can 
buy no wood and no horse because he 
gives his last farthing to the suffering ! ” 

The doctor was ready. “If you take 
so much interest in the noble poet,” he 
said, putting his hand into his pocket, 
“perhaps it will not-be unwelcome to 
you to read a poem which he has com- 
posed this morning upon the passage 
in Job ii. 10, which is written above it.” 

He reached the paper to the gentle- 
man, without waiting for his answer, 
and continued, — 

“It is his original handwriting that I 
have taken in order to make a copy of 
it, though as yet I have not had time.” 

The gentleman reached his hand out 
hastily to graspthepaper. “ Thelastsong 
of our poet Gellert whom we all honor 
must not be a private enjoyment ; I will 
read it aloud;” and he read with deep 
feeling and expression. 


“T have in hours of gladness 
Found life all free from sadness, 
And full of richest joy : 
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Let me not now in sorrow, 
In trouble for the morrow, 
With foolish thoughts my soul annoy. 


My soul, though wrath deserving, 
O Lord, thou art preserving, 
And softly chidest me : 
Shall I, for comfort sighing, 
Be cowardly still trying 
Thy gentle punishment to flee? 


To thee, thy Spirit moving, 
I give my powers of loving, 
To thee, my Lord and King. 
God can deceive me never, 
His word stands sure for ever, 
My trusting heart to him I bring. 


I will, when doubt comes o’er me, 
And clouds are thick before thee, 
Keep closer to thy side ; 
And though thy face be hidden, 
I shall not be forbidden 
Within my Father’s arms to hide. 


When I this earth am leaving, 
To Christ, my soul receiving, 
I'll yield my latest breath: 
I am an heir of heaven, 
My sins are all forgiven, 
Why fear I either grave or death?” 


All the company present listened at- 
tentively, and all remained silent for a 
long time when he had finished reading. 
The impression was powerful. The 
magistrate stood with folded hands, and 
one tear chased another down his cheeks, 
for it worked the deepest upon him who 
had just experienced such deliverance 
from grief and anxiety. 

“ Doctor,” at length the gentleman 
said, “ would it be too much to ask to be 
allowed to take a copy of this poem, if 
you intend to remain here for a little 
while ?” 

“I donot think,” said the doctor, “that 
I can do wrong to allow you to do so.” 

“Dear Nostiz, pray will you be good 
enough to make immediately a fair copy 
of this poem ?” 

He reached him the paper over the 
table, and the officer retired instantly. 
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“ And the man who has made this 
trustful song, and many other beautiful 
songs and fables, has no wood, that he 
can have a warm room for his weak 
body?” asked the magistrate passion- 
ately. 

“It is as I have told you,” answered 
the doctor. “I found him to-day ina 
cold room.” 

“J would rather freeze myself, like a 
dog!” cried he so earnestly that all at 
the table broke into loud laughter. 

The worthy man thought that the 
company did not believe that he meant 
what he said, unless he spoke it out. 
He struck against his breast, saying with 
emotion, “ Yes, so truly as the Lord has 
this day delivered me from great trouble, 
I will send him to-day such a load of 
wood as has never rolled over the streets 
of Leipsic.” He sprang to the window, 
and called, “ Peter!” 

In a moment the boy who had brought 
the horse to the doctor entered the 
room. 

“Go to the shed,” said his master, 
“and load the great wagon that we use 
to carry goods to the Leipsic fair, with 
beech wood, — the only kind there is now, 
— harness four horses, and go to Leipsic. 
There ask where Professor Gellert lives, 
and unload the wood before his door. 
Then greet him kindly from me, and say 
that I hope he will with that keep a right 
warm room; and that it is a present for 
the beautiful hymn, ‘I have in hours of 
gladness.’ But do you hear? you must 
hurry ; it must be there to-day.” 

“Tt shall be, sir,” answered the boy, 
and went. 

“Bravo!” cried the gentleman and 
all the officers as with one voice. “ Bra- 
vo, sir! you are a noble man,” said the 
gentleman, “and have set an example 
which is truly worthy of imitation.” 

Gellert was now again the subject of 
conversation, and the doctor must relate 
much about him, and of his life and 
doings, which he willingly did, as he 
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loved Gellert warmly and truly. At 
length came the ordnance officer bring- 
ing the copy, and the gentleman re- 
turned the original to the doctor, with 
many thanks. The magistrate took it 
out of his hand. 

“What 1s right for one is right for 
another. You must allow me to take a 
copy also.” 

“With pleasure,” answered the doc- 
tor, “ but I must have the sheet before I 
go home.” 

“ Certainly, certainly. As I have no 
time to copy it, I will send it to Mr. 
Cautor, who is a fine writer, and nimble 
with his pen.” 

That done, the doctor took leave of 
the officers and the gentleman, and went 
to his patients. 

As he passed out, he asked a boy who 
the gentleman was whom all seemed to 
honor so much. 

“Prince Henry of Prussia, honored 
sir.” 

The doctor rubbed his forehead and 
hastened up the stairs. A short time 
after, the tramping of horses was heard, 
and the prince and his escort moved off 
in the direction of Leipsic. Then there 
was a great noise of the cracking of 
whips. The magistrate drew the doctor 
to the window overlooking the court- 
yard. Four strong draft-horses were 
trying to start an enormous cart full of 
beech wood. 

“Have I not kept my word?” asked 
the magistrate. 

““Nobly,” cried the doctor. “But 
how I wish I could be there when it 
arrives! God reward you, dear sir.” 

To the doctor’s delight, the patient 
seemed to be doing well, so that he 
would be able to reach Leipsic in good 
time, which he was anxious to do, as he 
expected to be called upon to lodge some 
of the military at his house. When he 
at length was again in possession of the 
precious manuscript,:he left the town 
and rode back through crowds of sol- 
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diers and artillery to Leipsic, where he 
then, after he had related the occur- 
rences of the day to his wife, read the 
poem aloud to her without anything new 
occurring to disturb him. 

About the time that the doctor was 
dining unawares with Prince Henry, 
Gellert went out of the city gate, where 
he the day before had found the weeping 
woman, to take some exercise accord- 
ing to the doctor’s prescription. 

Pictures of that which he had lived 
through the preceding day crowded 
through his soul, but he had not a sigh 
for the thirty dollars, although he had 
not even a penny to bestow upon a beg- 
gar who asked alms of him. He extend- 
ed his walk much farther than usual, so 
that it was almost dark when he reached 
home. What was his astonishment at 
seeing an enormous pile of the best 
wood before the door, upon which three 
wood-cutters were hard at work, though 
the pile was much too large to be fin- 
ished that night. 

With a light sigh, the wish just crossed 
his mind that he were so fortunate as to 
call such a pile of wood his own, as he 
saw no prospect of being able to buy 
more. 

As he came up to the workmen, they 
greeted him respectfully, so was he hon- 
ored by even the lowest classes ; and one 
of them said, “ Sir, your wagon-load of 
wood is more than twice as large as 
common. We shall hardly be able to 
finish cutting it to-morrow; and the 
wood is as solid as steel and iron.” 

“1? my wood?” said Gellert; and 
thought with sorrow how nearly empty 
his wood-box was. “I know nothing 
about it. You must be mistaken, good 
people.” 

He hurried into the house, and 
the wood-cutters looked after him and 
laughed. 

“There goes one of your learned 
ones that would forget and lose his own 
head if it wasn’t fastened on,” said one. 
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“Pshaw!” cried another, “let the 
man alone. He makes those beautiful 
pious hymns and songs; and Leipsic 
ought to be proud of him.” 

During this short conversation, Gel- 
lert had gone into the house. The land- 
lady came up to him with a beaming 
countenance. 

“TI congratulate you, sir,” said she. 

“For what?” asked Gellert, aston- 
ished. 

The woman answered, “ You had only 
just gone out, when a cart with four 
horses and an enormous load of wood 
stopped before the door. ‘To whom 
does the cart belong?’ I asked. The 
driver answered: “I am the servant of 


the magistrate Von of yand 
bring the wood to Prof. Gellert. He 
lives here, doeshe not?’ ‘Yes,’ said I, 
‘but he is not at home.’ ‘ No matter,’ 


said the man, ‘I will unload here and 
leave my message with you, and you can 
give it to the professor.’ They unloaded 
and unloaded, and it seemed as if there 
was no end toit. It was a mountain of 
wood, and I got a policeman to send 
some wood-sawyers. They have worked 
all the afternoon, and you would hardly 
know it; the pile seems just as large. 
They must move it into the court, for it 
will not do to leave it in the street all 
night, as I know by experience; for I 
could tell you a story —” 

“Pray, never mind now,” interrupted 
Gellert, who well knew that when the 
fluent tongue of the good woman began 
upon one of the stories of her own ex- 
perience, of which she had one for every 
conceivable case, he should have to stay 
long in the cold, “tell me, rather, how 
much it costs.” 

“Costs! honored professor! it costs 
just nothing at all; it is a present.” 

“What do you say?” cried Gellert, 
full of astonishment. 

“ Truly,” continued she ; “ for the mes- 
sage of the boy was just that;” and 
she repeated, word for word, the mes- 
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sage which the magistrate had charged 
his servant to deliver. 

Gellert was completely dumbfounded. 
“For the hymn, ‘I have in hours of 
gladness,’ did he say?” 

“Exactly so, sir. It must be a new 
hymn, for I have never seen it.” 

Gellert shook his head incredulously, 
for how it could be explained he could 
not imagine. But the facts were patent. 
There was the wood; was excellent ; 
cost him nothing, and would last the 
whole winter. When nothing else re- 
mained to be told about it, it was stilla 
wonder. Many times more did the land- 
lady relate the whole occurrence, with 
the message of the boy, till he felt there 
could be no doubt. 

Gellert went up to his room, which 
he found delightfully warm, put on his 
dressing-gown, and seated himself in 
the arm-chair in which his father in 
Haynichen had passed many an anx- 
ious hour. But Gellert sat there more 
comfortably than in the morning. God 
had given his blessing to him, which 
was what he needed most; for that he 
thanked him heartily, ate his frugal sup- 
per that was brought to him, studied 
a while, and went to bed with the deter- 
mination to go himself to the magistrate 
so soon as the passage of troops was 
over, and find the necessary explanation. 
To the doctor he gave not a thought, for 
how should he get to the town of 
when the army filled up all the road be- 
tween Leipsic and that place? And be- 
fore he went to sleep he shook his head, 
to signify that he could not explain the 
mystery at all. 


THIRD DAY. 


On the following morning the doctor 
intended to go to see Prof. Gellert, to 
give him a solution of the mystery of the 
wood; but such good fortune was not 
destined for him. 

Early in the day a large number of 
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soldiers were quartered upon him, and 
he had hardly time to visit the pa- 
tients who needed his attentions the 
most. As he was rushing through the 
streets in the greatest haste, a voice 
called to him from a window. He 
looked up, and saw old Neidhardt beck- 
oning to him earnestly to come to him. 

“How does the poor shoemaker get 
along?” asked he after a hasty greeting. 

“For whom you have given a better 
prescription than I?” asked the doctor. 

“Ah, doctor,” replied the old man, 
pleasantly moved, “that is the work of 
your worthy friend, Professor Gellert. 
Without him I should have acted ac- 
cording to my old fashion, which I now 
condemn.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied the doctor ; “but 
continue with your prescriptions, and in 
eight days is the man as strong as an 
oak. Apropos, Mr. Neidhardt, do you 
know the whole history of that? Do 
you know what it cost Professor Gellert 
to give that thirty dollars ?” 

“ How so?” 

“Well, remember Gellert is very 
poor. That thirty dollars was all the 
money that he had in the world, and 
since day before yesterday he has not 
had a single penny, and knows not how 
to get one; and yet he never thought 
of the consequences to himself, only 
upon the want of the poor creatures.” 

The completely changed old man 
clasped his hands, and cried, “Is that 
so?” 

“As true as the sun shines. Listen, 
and I will read you the hymn that he 
has composed in this distress.” 

He read to the astonished Neidhardt 
the hymn that he had put in his pocket 
to return to Gellert. 

The old man listened to it with deep 
attention. 

“ That is excellent. Gellert is a noble 
man. Let me copy the hymn, doctor.” 

“I would be glad to do so if I were not 
obliged to give it back to him.” 
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“Well, you are going to the shoe- 
maker’s, then come back and get it from 


me.” 
“Very well,” said the doctor, and 


hastened away. 

Neidhardt wrote quickly, and then 
read and re-read it, and said to himself, 
“And such a man to freeze and starve, 
and I to have an abundance ! 

“ He has led me for the first time in 
my life to doa good action, and I feel 
the blessing it brings to the soul. I will 
send him immediately thirty dollars. He 
must have it back again before he knows 
whom it comes from.” 

He hastened to his desk, took out a 
roll of thirty dollars, sealed it, wrote up- 
on the cover, “ For the beautiful hymn, 
‘I have in hours of gladness,” and 
gave it to a servant, with the direction to 
give it into Gellert’s hand, but to hasten 
away directly, and on no account to tell 
from whom it came. 

Gellert sat in his warm room writing 
diligently at his table, when there was a 
knock upon the door, and a servant-maid 
entered, laid the roll upon the table, and 
vanished. Gellert took it up, read the 
direction, opened it and found the 
money, laid it down, took the cover 
up again and read it over and over. 

“ That is past my comprehension in- 
deed,” said he aloud. “Is then the 
hymn printed, and in every one’s hand? 
That is impossible. Can it be the doc- 
tor? I can not think so; for he doesn’t 
yet know anything about the shoe- 
maker’s family, and I have not been 
able to send him there, because I have 
not seen him since, much less spoken to 
him. God only knows how it has all 
come about.” 

During his meditations came another 
knock upon his door. This time it was 
a Prussian staff-officer, whom the pro- 
fessor greeted, who began, — 

“Have I the honor of addressing 
Professor Gellert ?” 

‘“ The same, at your service.” 
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“His Royal Highness the Prince 
Henry of Prussia, who has been here 
since yesterday evening, sends his com- 
pliments to Professor Gellert, and asks 
if he may be permitted to visit him, since 
he heard that Professor Gellert is ill.” 

“Wait upon me! a king, a royal 
prince,—me! That must either be a 
mistake, or it is a very unusual choice of 
expression. Pray give my most obedi- 
ent service to his royal highness, and 
say that I shall consider it the greatest 
honor to wait upon him at any hour 
which he shall name, since I am by no 
means sick abed, as you see.” 

The adjutant was not a little amused 
at the astonishment of the Professor, 
whom the condescension of the prince 
seemed almost to deprive of his senses. 

“Do not mind, sir; his royal high- 
ness is accustomed to use these conde- 
scending expressions, and he testifies 
by them the high opinion he has of 
your worthy self. But if you prefer to re- 
joice him by a visit, I should consider it 
an honor to accompany you at once to his 
royal highness, if it is agreeable to you.” 

“Then I must beg that you will per- 
mit me to change my dress.” 

The adjutant bowed, and Gellert went 
into his bed-room and came out in a 
short time arrayed in his best clothes, 
ready to follow the adjutant. 

As. they entered the presence of the 
prince, he came forward to meet Gellert, 
gave him his hand and overwhelmed 
him with friendly words, saying he was 
especially delighted to see the author of 
the beautiful hymn, “I have in hours of 
gladness.” : 

Gellert could hardly believe his ears as 
the prince also spoke of the hymn. He 
thought now that insome unaccountable 
way it must have got into print, but how 
hecould notimagine. He was quite con- 
founded, and would gladly have asked 
the prince how he could have become ac- 
quainted with that hymn, but that he did 
not consider it polite to question a prince. 
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“T have been told that your health is 
poor, but I am very glad to find you bet- 
ter than I had feared. But your coun- 
tenance is pale and looks as if you need- 
ed to take more exercise.” 

“My profession compels me to lead 
a somewhat sedentary life,” said Gellert, 
bowing. 

“True,” continued the prince; “but 
you must be more careful of him whom 
the German folk regard as their favor- 
ite poet, and take more exercise.” 

“T take all that is in my power ; all 
that I have strength for, your highness.” 

“Well, honored professor; but yet I 
am sure not enough. How often must 
the dirty streets prevent you, to say 
nothing of other hinderances! Youshould 
have a horse, and ride daily. No other 
form of exercise is to be compared with 
that in value for one who is obliged to 
lead a sedentary life.” 

“Very true, your highness ; my phy- 
sician has also recommended it to me, 
but it is rather a costly prescription.” 

“Very true,” said the prince, imitating 
his words; “ when the heart is so good 
and merciful as to spend the last thirty 
dollars on the suffering.” 

Gellert almost sank to the floor with 
confusion. “ Does all the world know?” 
It became blue and green before his eyes. 

The prince saw his embarrassment 
and seized his hand. 

“ Noble man,” said he, “I know how 
you have acted, and far be it from me to 
reproach you with what God’s rich grace 
has enabled you to do. Yes, God bless 
you for it. But allow me the honor to 
present you with a horse from my stable, 
a suitable saddle-horse for a man of 
peace.” 

“ Your royal highness — ” stammered 
the astonishd poet, but his voice refused 
to utter another word. 

The prince pressed his hand, much 
moved himself; then he said, to cut 
short his thanks, “ My engagements call 
me away. Adieu, honored professor. 
God preserve your precious life long to 
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us. May the pony aid in that.” He 
bowed and went into the next room. 

A moment Gellert stood there with- 
out being able to collect himself. Then 
the adjutant came to him, — 

“You see, honored sir, a crown prince 
does not mean to be surpassed by a ma- 
gistrate.” 

“How does your prince know all 
that ?”? stammered he. 

The adjutant laughed. 

“Princes indeed do not know every- 
thing, but often more than other people. 
Don’t distress yourself about that, but 
use the prince’s present right diligently 
for your health.” 

Gellert understood the hint that it was 
time for him to take his leave. 

He accordingly did so, accompanied 
to the door by the adjutant, whom he 
begged to present his warmest thanks 
to the prince. Riddle upon riddle, —it 
seemed as if some strange magic had 
been working in the events of the last 
few days. It was all like a dream: but 
as he came to his dwelling there were 
the wood-cutters hard at work upon the 
wood, and the prince’s servant held a 
beautiful horse, saddled and bridled, be- 
fore the door. 

‘Signs and wonders are happening, 
professor,” cried the landlady. ‘“ Yester- 
day the splendid wood, that seems to 
grow more and more, and to-day this 
royal horse! What is coming next ?” 

“No, no,” laughed Gellert, “be quiet.” 

Gellert sat in his room toward even- 
ing; he had paid the wood-cutters and 
had much money left. He had the 
horse which he had needed so much, 
and his soul was filled with thankfulness 
to God. He seized a pen and wrote an- 
other hymn, even more full of pious 
confidence than the first ; and as he had 
thus given expression to his feelings, the 
doctor came in. 

“Again a hymn so soon!” cried he, 
coming up to the table and throwing 
down the copy of the hymn. “ Pretty.” 

“Well,” said Gellert, laughing and 
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taking out his pocket-book to put the 
paper into it, “you shan’t have it again, 
doctor, for God knows what a stir you 
have all made with it.” 

The doctor was convulsed with laugh- 
ter as Gellert related to him what had 
happened. 

“Now explain to me how that all 
hangs together.” 

The doctor looked long at him anda 
holy joy played upon his features. 
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“What I have done is nothing,” 
said he. “God has put his blessing upon 
your song, that has proved itself power- 
ful. Thatis all, dear friend. I can write 
expensive prescriptions, but 1 can not 
dispense them nor the apothecary. This 
time He above has dispensed them with- 
out my anticipating it. To him be the 
honor.” 

And with these words he hastened 
out. 


WESLEY PREACHING ON HIS FATHER’S TOMBSTONE AT 
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WESLEY IN THE CHURCH-YARD.* 


HALLOWED memories cluster around 
the little village of Epworth in Lincoln- 
shire, the scene of Samuel Wesley’s la- 
bors, and of John and Charles Wesley’s 
early days. Here Samuel Wesley and 
his inestimable wife lived for nearly forty 
years, and reared their numerous fam- 


ily. Here Susannah Wesley in pleasant 
evenings used to gather her family around 
her, together with the more teachable 
minds of the parish, and discourse with 
them of Jesus. Here John Wesley ac- 
quired his ascetic habits, and Charles 
Wesley his esthetic tastes. And here, 


* We do not know that any sketch of the scene was made at the time, but the aboye life-like picture, con- 
ceived by our artist, contains an authentic view of the church near which the preacher stood. 
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by the side of the church where he so 
long preached, the remains of Samuel 
Wesley were committed, ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust. 

Many years had passed since Sam- 
uel Wesley died. The names of John 
and Charles Wesley had become house- 
hold words in many lands. After tre- 
mendous struggles, John Wesley had 
awakened the conscience of mankind to 
the necessity of deeper religious convic- 
tions, more sensible religious enjoy- 
ments, and a closer fellowship with God. 
He had reached the meridian of life, 
and uttered words that had shaken the 
world. 

It was at this period, and at the begin- 
ning of his itineracy, that, journeying 
from Newcastle, John Wesley turned 
aside to visit his native Epworth, and to 
stand again by the honored grave of his 
father. Many years had passed since 
he was there. Uncertain as to his re- 
ception by this unlettered people, he 
came unannounced and took lodgings at 
the inn. It was Saturday eve. On Sab- 
bath morning he called upon the curate 
and offered to assist him in the services 
of the day, either by reading prayers or 
by preaching. The curate was a will- 
ful, bigoted man, and hated Methodism, 
and, notwithstanding the associations 
connected with Wesley’s name and with 
the place, he peremptorily refused him 
his pulpit. The news of Wesley’s ar- 
rival filled Epworth. It was rumored 
that he was to preach in the afternoon, 
and the church in consequence was 
filled to overflowing. Wesley quietly 
took his seat among the worshipers, 
and listened, with his accustomed com- 
posure, to a sermon, evidently directed 
against himself, on the evils of enthusi- 
asm. ; 

As the people were leaving the church, 
a gentleman announced that Wesley, 
having been refused the use of the 
‘church, would preach in the church-yard 
that evening. The announcement awak- 
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ened a general enthusiasm, and the ap- 
pointment spread rapidly through the 
place. “Accordingly,” says Wesley, 
“at six I came, and found such a con- 
gregation as I believe Epworth never saw 
before. I stood near the east end of the 
church upon my father’s tombstone, and 
cried, ‘The kingdom of heaven is not 
meat and drink, but righteousness and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.’” 
Seven successive evenings he preached 
from that tombstone to such multitudes 
as had never before gathered for public 
worship at Epworth. The insult offered 
him by the curate, the multitudes that 
flocked to hear the word of life, the 
memory of days that were gone, the 
venerated dust of his father beneath his 
feet, the mellow evenings, with their pen- 
sive lights and shadows, all conspired to 
awaken deep emotions in his soul, and to 
make more marvelous his own wonder- 


ful eloquence. Never did Wesley preach 


as he preached there, and never was his 
preaching in so brief a period attended 
by more surprising and glorious results. 
“Lamentations,” he says, “and great 
groanings were heard, God bowing their 
hearts so; and on every side, as with 
one accord, they lifted up their voices 
and wept aloud; such a cry was heard 
of sinners as almost drowned my voice. 
But many of these soon lifted up their 
heads with joy, and broke out into. 
thanksgiving, being assured they now 
had the desire of their souls, the for- 
giveness of their sins.” 

It was a golden harvest for Wesley, 
and seldom had he gathered more wel- 
come sheaves. He jubilantly exclaims, 
on leaving Epworth, “ Oh, let none think 
that his labor of love is lost because the 
fruit does not immediately appear! Near 
forty years did my father labor here, but 
he saw little fruit of all his labor. I took 
some pains among this people, too; and 
my strength also seemed spent in vain. 
But now the fruit appeared.” 

Some interesting incidents are related 
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of this visit of Wesley to Epworth, —a 
visit that memory loves to recall and 
fancy to paint. One of these will illus- 
trate the power of this remarkable work 
of grace. Among those who heard him 
preach in the church-yard was a gentle- 
man who boasted his infidelity, and who 
had not attended public worship for 
thirty years. Having finished one of his 
discourses, Wesley noticed that this 
man was deeply affected. He went to 
him and asked, “Sir, are you a sinner?” 
“Sinner enough,” was the laconic an- 
swer, but it was uttered in a tone that 
betrayed deep feeling and concern. Ten 
years afterward Wesley wrote in his 
journal, “I called on the gentleman to- 
day who told me he was ‘sinner enough’ 
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when I preaced first at Epworth on my 
father’s tombstone, and was agreeably 
surprised to find him strong in faith 
though weak in body. For some years 
he told me he had been rejoicing in 
God without either doubt or fear, and 
was now waiting for the welcome hour 
when he should depart and be with 
Christ.” 

The picture of Wesley preaching on 
his father’s tombstone adorns many a 
parlor, and is worthy of a place in every 
home, for it presents to us one of those 
seasons of exaltation and triumph in 
which God appears, fulfills his promises, 
and bestows upon well-meant endeavors 
an abundant reward. 


THE VISION OF CONSOLATION. 


BY MRS, BRADLEY. 


“ These are they which came out of great tribulation.” 


THE burden of my heart I sing,— 
Of many another heart as well. 
A bitter woe upon me fell, 

While yet my life was in its spring. 


Undreaming chance of change or loss, 
The sudden desolation came, 
That scorched my heart as if a flame 
Had blown with fiery breath across. 


And all the blossoms of my youth 
Dropped shriveled by untimely blight : 
Hope, love, and innocent delight 

Died with my faith in human truth. 


In weariness the days dragged on, 


Accumulating misery ; 


‘ 


And none arose to comfort me, 
For in my grief I stood alone. 


I laid me down one night to sleep, 
And longed to die; for heart and brain 
Were bound in such a stifling pain, 

I had not even tears to weep. 


But slumber brought me still no rest; 
Dim phantoms hovered round my bed, 
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The air was thick with shapes of dread, 
And nightmares sat upon my breast. 


Until at length, half-maddened by 
The haunting horrors of my grief, 
My soul in anguish for relief 

Cried out with a most bitter cry. 


I know not if I only dreamed, 
But straightway, as in answer given, 
It seemed to me direct from heaven 
A light through all the chamber streamed. 


A rare white light: and in it stood 
A shape of such sweet form and hue, 
Deep in my troubled heart I knew 
He came a messenger of good. 


And so I waited for his word, 
Half-tremblingly, half-eagerly, 
Thrilled with a vague expectancy 

Of some deliverance yet unheard ; 


Some summons, haply, to lay down 
The heavy cross which irked me so, 
Of human life and human woe, 

And take instead the martyr’s crown. 


But, reading the unuttered thought, 

He answered thus with gentle scorn, — 
“What fruit in thee has sorrow borne? 
What work divine has suffering wrought ? 


“Only by those that crown is won 
Who suffer meekly, patient still 
To do and bear the Father’s will, 

Till life and sorrow both are done.” 


Then pausing momently, he raised 
His outstretched hand, and to my view 
A strange and perfect vision grew, 
Whereon with eyes entranced I gazed. 


It was as though the clouds were rolled 
Apart like curtains, till between 
A glimpse of Paradise was seen, — 
So much as mortal might behold. 


A throne enringed with rainbow light; 
Before it, bearing boughs of palm, 
And singing, “Glory to the Lamb!” 

A countless throng arrayed in white. 
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I gazed with rapture and with awe; 
And sudden light was in my brain, 
And sudden hope arose again, 

Born of the marvel that I saw. 


And full of eager questioning 
I turned; but, lo! my thought was read ; 
And smiling sweet, the angel said, 
“Thou, too, shalt walk in white, and sing. 


“For these are they whose spirits passed 
Through fiery trials, suffered loss, 
Accepted shame, took up the cross, 

And won the conqueror’s crown at last. 


“ Therefore before the throne are they, 
Nor heat, nor thirst, nor hunger know, 
But drink where living waters flow, 

And God wipes all their tears away. 


“Not such the faith required of thee ; 

One sacrifice thy Lord demands, 

And reaches toward thee helping hands, 
If thou hast only eyes to see. 


“Rise, then, and lean upon the strength 
Which God supplies at utmost need ; 
He will not break the bruiséd reed, 

And thou shalt overcome at length. 


“Let faith and patience so increase, 
Nor faint because the way is long; 
For calm endurance maketh strong, 

And out of passion cometh peace.” 


He ceased; but every word he said 
Had been like gracious summer rain, 
Dissolving all my stubborn pain, 

Until my sou} was comforted. 


And as I wakened from my dream, 
The angel-visicn was withdrawn : 
But through my room the early dawn 

In seft gray light began to stream. 


The stars were fading one by one, 
And as the gradual day increased, 
A faint, warm flushing in the east 

Foretold the splendor of the sun, 


Which ty and Ly in reddening light 
Uprose above the woodiand pines, 
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And scattered wide the twilight lines, 
Mist-drawn betwixt the day and night: 


Discovered me, too, where I lay, 
With sweet warm sunshine touched my eyes, 
And bade me manfully arise 

To meet the burden of the day. 


So with a sense of something gained 
(And something lost, too; but in truth, 
That loss was not a cause for ruth), 

I rose up calm and sélf-sustained. 


Henceforth I could not nurse despair ; 
The cloud its silver lining turned, 
And oft my heart within me burned 

To feel my Saviour near in prayer. 


I knew not why the cross was sent, 
Nor sought to learn; but I know this, 
That human love and human bliss 

Are not so sweet as God’s content, 


Even on earth. And who shall tell 
The unimagined gladness known 
To ransomed souls before His throne, 


The Lamb their Light ineffable ! 


THE -OLD ENGLISH OF ‘OUR SIBLE. 


BY A. E.— FIFTH ARTICLE. 


THE longer I live, the better I like a 
good dictionary. Is it not a model of 
order, completeness, and convenience ? 
I therefore make no apology for running 
these articles in the dictionary mold. I 
apologize rather for the deviations from 
this pattern which come in the form of 
these interposed introductions. 

It is noticeable that some of the words 
in our Bible have a higher and nobler 
meaning to modern readers than they 
ought to have. For example, when our 
Saviour says that one shall “have wor- 
ship” before his fellow guests, he means 
and says, that he shall receive honor. 
So when we read that “not many xod/e 
are called,” and that Balak sent “ onor- 
able princes,” we feel that the expres- 
sions are too strong, The reason is that 


in the progress of the language many of 
its words have emphasized their moral 
and religious contents almost to the ex- 
clusion of other meanings. “ Worship” 
is now exclusively religious; and “no- 
ble” and “honorable” are thought of 
as pertaining chiefly to the personal char- 


‘acter, and not to rank. 


A similar cause gives certain other 
words a lower and worse aspect than 
they ought to have. It is because we 
think so much of persons being moralcy 
“base” and “mean” and “vile” that 
we hardly like to hear Paul speak of him- 
self as “base,” or of our bodies as 
“vile.” So to be “vexed” implies now 
often a moral infirmity in the sufferer, 
but did not formerly. 

Some words have been lowered by re- 
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stricting them to a particular sphere. 
“Cunning,” from meaning skillful in 
general, has been thrust into a corner by 
being confined to skill in underhanded 
dealings. “Lewd” has been lowered 
by being restricted to the low vice of 
licentiousness, whereas formerly, though 
not usually, in the Bible, it meant what 
is low or wicked in general. 

Some words have changed their sig- 
nifications simply on account of their 
use in the Bible. “Epistle” does not 
mean to us just what it would have meant 
-had not the word been dignified by its as- 
sociation with inspired /e¢ters. “Damn” 
has become a word of unutterable terror, 
because it almost always in the Scrip- 
tures refers to a condemnation more aw- 
ful than any that ever found expression 
in the word before. “ Hell” has now 
but one meaning in common usage, but 
it is because that one meaning has so 
stamped itself upon guilty, anxious souls 
as to displace another meaning found 
equally in the Bible. 

Let us now leave generalizations and 
come to particulars. We are still in the 
series of Bible words which, though still 
in common use, have changed their 
meaning more or less since the time of 
King James’s translation. 


DAMNATION, as a penalty for the un- 
worthy partaking of the Lord’s Supper, 
has sometimes frightened conscientious 
souls with the unreal terrors of anti- 
quated English. This word, which now, 
and in other passages of the Bible, means 
condemnation to hell, originally meant 
simple condemnation, or judgment. 


“For he that eateth and drinketh unwor- 
thily, eateth and drinketh damnation to him- 
self,” x Cor. xi. 29. 

“These many then shall die; their names 
are pricked. 


° . . . . . ° 


Look ! with a spot I damn him.” 
: Shaks, 

“ Dampned was he to deye in that pris- 
oun.” Chaucer, 
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DEBATE, now a comparatively friend- 
ly word, was once quarrelsome and 
wrathful. 

“ for I fear lest . . . there be debates, en- 
vyings, wraths.” 2 Cor, xii. 20. 

“Tn the day of Trinity next ensuing was 
a great debate . . . and in that murder were 
slain . . . fourscore.” 

Robert of Gloucester. 

“No where finde we so dedly debate as 
emongst theim whyche by nature and lawe 
moste ought to agree together.” Hall. 

DECLARE, as its derivation indicates, 
means literally to made clear. 

“And I told this to the magicians; but 
there was none that could declare it to me.” 
Gen. xli. 24. 

“ Declare unto us the parable of the tares 
of the field.” Matt. xiii. 36. 

“To declare this a little.” 

DELICIOUSLY means luxuriously. 

“How much she hath glorified herself, 
and lived deliciously.” Rev. xviii. 7. 

“ He thought with him selfe to banish-out 
of the citie all insolencie, enue, couetous- 
nesse, and delictousnesse.” North’s Plutarch, 

DEMAND, in the New Testament 
always, in the Old Testament usually, 
means simply to ask, with no emphasis 
of authority. 

“ David demanded of him how Joab did.” 
2 Sam. xi.-7. 

“And the soldiers demanded of him, say- 
ing, And what shall we do?” Luke iii. 14. 


Boyle. 


DESCRIBE is used in the Book of 
Joshua in its primary signification of 
making out as on a map, not with the 
fuller and more modern meaning of 
making known by particular statements. 

“Ye shall therefore descride the land into 
seven parts, and bring the description hither 


to me.” Josh, xviii. 6, 
“TT described his way, 
Bent on all speed, and marked his aery gait. 


Mine eye pursued him still, but under shade 
Lost sight of him.” Milton. 

DESIRE, in one passage, means to 
miss when absent or dead. 
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“And departed without being desired.” 
2 Chron, xxi. 20. 

“ She shall be pleasant while she lives, and 
desired when she dies.” J. Taylor. 

DEVOTION, found only once, means 
an object of worship. 

“As I passed by and beheld your devo- 
tions.” Acts xvii. 23. 

“ Churches and altars, priests and all devo- 
tions 
Tumbled together into one rude chaos.” 
Beaumont and Fletcher, about 1600. 

DISCIPLINE, found only once, has its 
primary meaning of instruction. 

“ He openeth also their ear to discipline.” 
Job xxxvi. 10, 

“For he had charge my dsczfline to 
frame.” Spenser. 

DISCRETION is now a narrower word 
than wisdom, but was once nearly equiv- 
alent to it. 

“ Hath stretched out the heavens by his 
discretion.” Jer. X. 12. 


DIVERS, in the sense of diverse, dif- 
ferent, is now obsolete. 

“Thou shalt not sow thy vineyard with 
divers seeds.” Deut. xxii. 9. 


“Every sect of them hath a divers pos- 
ture.”- Bacon. 


DOCTRINE, meaning literally teaching, 
has in the Bible a stronger reference to 
the process of instruction than it has 
now. 

“ And said unto them in his doctrine.’ 
Mk iv. 2. 

“ All Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine.” 2 Tim. 
iii, 16. 

“ Terfore thapostle saith all that is wre- 
ton is wreton for our doctryne.” Caxton, d. 
1492. 


DUKE means simply, as its derivation 
implies, a leader or chief. 


“These were dukes of the sons of Esau.” 
Gen. xxxvi. I5. 

“Hannibal, duke of Carthage.” 
Elyot, d. 1546. 


Sing. 
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*“‘ Gideon, a duke which God raised up.” 
Latimer. 

Ear, as a verb, means to plow; so 
that “earing time” does zof mean the 
time when grain puts forth its heads or 
ears. 

“ Five years in the which there shall be 
neither caving nor harvest.” Gen. xlv. 6. 


“ He that ears my land spares my team.” 
Shaks. 

“Men were compelled... 
ground.” Vergil. 


not to eve the 


EARNEST, as a substantive, has fallen 
out of use in its literal sense of advance- 
money as a pledge of complete future 
payment. This literal meaning explains 
well the force of the word in the three 
passages where it is found : — 

“Which is the earnest of our inheritance.” 
Hphoi14.. Seet2 Concn:22): aves 

“T thank thee ; there’s the earnest of thy 
service.” Shaks. 


EASTER, it is hardly necessary to say, 
does not mean the modern festival of 
that name, nor, in the one case where it 
occurs, is it a very bad mistranslation ; 
for, as several modern languages derive 
the word for Easter from the Greek for 
passover, and in fact have but one word 
for both festivals (Sp. Pascua, It. Pasgua, 
Fr. Pégue), so the passover was some- 
times called Easter in Old English. 
The German for passover is “ Oster- 
lamm.” The earlier English versions of 
the New Testament use “ passover ”’ 
sparingly. 

“Intending after Laster to bring him forth 
to the people.” Acts xii. 14. 

“T will kepe myne ester at thy housse with 
my disciples.” Matt. xxvi. 19. Tyndale. 

“For Christe our Zaster lambe is offered 
up for us.” 1 Cor. v. 7. Geneva version. 


EMULATION meant often something 
worse than friendly rivalry : — 

“Variance, emulations, wrath.” Gal. v. 20. 

“The obligation of our blood forbids 


A gory emulation ’twixt us twain.” 
Shaks. 
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ENDEAVOR was formerly a much 
stronger word than now. 
“ ndeavoring to keep the unity of the 


Spirit.” Eph. iv. 3. 
“Some blood drawn on me would beget 
opinion 


Of my more fierce endeavor.” Shaks. 

ENLARGE in a few instances means to 
set at large, set free, relieve. 

“Thou hast ex/arged me when I was in 
distress.” Ps. iv. 1. 

“Then shall there exlargement and deliv- 
erance arise to the Jews from another place.” 
Esth. iv. 14. 

“ Enlarge the man committed yesterday, 


That railed against our person.” 
Shaks. 


“Tt will exdarge us from all restraints.” 
Barrow, b. 1630. 

“This yere also the kyng enlarged Elya- 
noure his mother.” Fabyan, d. 1512. 


ENSUE is used transitively in one pas- 
sage where we should now write “ pur- 
sue.” 

“ Let him seek peace and emsue it.” 1 Pet. 
RitwE TL. 

“To receive the same more ardently and 
ensue it more studiously.” Latimer. 


EPISTLE has now a sacred character 
from its use in designating the epistles 
of the New Testament. Our transla- 
tors do not seem to have had any such 
impression. In the two following pas- 
sages the words “letter” and “ epistle” 
are applied to the same thing. 

“ And he wrote a /etter . . . delivered the 
epistle to the governor.” Acts xxiii. 25, 33. 

“Though I made you sorry with a Jeter 
... I perceive that the same ¢ist/e,” ‘etc, 
2 Cor. vii. 8. 


EXCELLENT is found a few times with 
its primary meaning of exceeding, sur- 
passing, excel-lent. 

“This great image whose brightness was 
excellent,” Dan. ii. 31. 

“When there came such a voice to him 
from the excellent glory.” 2 Pet. i. 17. 
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“Their sorrows are most excellent.” Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. 

The ‘starnes\... 
excellent brightnesse of the sunne.” 
ville, 1594. 

Favor with the old meaning of coun- 
tenance, looks, is retained in the com- 
pounds ‘“well-favored” and ‘‘ill-fa- 
vored.” 


. are darkened by the 
Blunde- 


“ Rachel was beautiful and well-favored.” 
Gen, xxix. 17. 

“Wherein is blemish or any evil-favored- 
ness.” Deut. xvii. 1. 

“T have surely seen him: 
His favor is familiar to me.” 

“With countenance of such distraction 
that they were to be known by garment, not 
by favor.” Shaks, 

“Men that looke sometimes into a glasse, 
and presently forget their own shape and 
Javour.” Bacon. 

FENCE, derived from defense, when 
applied to a city, means to fortify. 

“All these cities were fenced with high 
walls, gates and bars.” Deut. iii. 5. 

“O thou wall! Dive in the earth 
And fence not Athens.” Shaks. 

FLOOD is sometimes used of a river 
in its ordinary flow, referring to the Eu- 
phrates in the following : — 

“Your fathers dwelt on the other side of 
the food in old time, even Terah.” Josh. 
xiv, 24, ‘Seeivs.3,,14, 15. 

“What need the bridge much broader 
than the flood?” Shaks. 


FRANKLY, according to present usage, 
qualifies the expression of sentiments 
that might be concealed from motives 
of personal delicacy. It is not now syn- 
onymous with generously, freely, but the 
last is its etymological meaning. 

“ And when they had nothing to pay, he 
Srankly forgave them both.” Luke vii. 42. 

“ Oh, were it but my life, 

I’d throw it down for your deliverance 
As frankly as a pin,” Shaks, 

FRAY, the root of “afraid,” means to 

frighten. 
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“No man shall fray them away.” Deut. 
xxvili, 26, 

“What /rays ye, that were wont to com- 
fort me affrayed?” Spenser. 

GENERALLY means ina body, together, 
in a general assembly. 

“T counsel that all Israel be generally 
gathered unto thee.” 2 Sam. xvii. 11. 

“All of them generally have power 
towards some good.” Sydney. ~ 

GHOST, now confined in its use to a 
haunting, disembodied spirit, and to the 
third person of the Trinity, once com- 
monly denoted the soul or spirit of man. 

“Then fell she down straightway at his 
feet and yielded up the ghost.” Acts v. 10. 

“ Gives her grieved ghost thus to lament 
and mourn.” Spenser. 

“Tt liketh hem to be clene in body and 
gost,” Chaucer. 

Gin, contracted from “ engine,” means 
a trap. 

“The gz shall take him by the heel.” 

“They dradde none assaut 


Of ginne.” | Chaucer. 


GLory is sometimes used for material 
brightness, following its derivation : — 


“When I could not see for the glory of 
that light.” Acts xxii. 11. 

“When there came such a voice to him 
from the excellent glory.” 2 Pet. i. 17. 

“Jewels lose their glory if neglected.” 
Shaks. 


Goop is once used for goods, property. 


“T have of mine own proper good of gold 
and silver.” 1 Chron. xxix. 3. 

“ For who was there of you all, that would 
recken hym selfe Lorde of his own good?” 
T. Moore, d. 1535. 

GOVERNOR, in the Epistle of James, 
means pilot : — 

“Yet are they turned about with a very 
small helm, whithersoever the governor list- 
eth.” Jas. ili. 4. 

“They chose a governor and two or three 


assistants for each ship” [Mayflower and 
Speedwell]. Gov. Bradford. 


GRACIOUS does not always mean ex- 
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ercising grace or compassion, but some- 

times having gracefulness of manner or 

diction. 
“The words of a wise man’s mouth are 

gracious.” Eccl. x. 12. 

“ Wondered at the gractous words.” Luke 

EVE 22. 

“In law what plea so tainted and corrupt 
But, seasoned with a gracious voice, 
Obscures the show of evil?” 

“ Decent and gracious motion.” 


Shaks. 
Bacon. 


GRIEF includes often bodily pain as 
well as mental sorrow. 


“Surely he hath borne our gvzefs.” Isa. 
hii. 4. 

“Tf a man for conscience toward God, en- 
dure grief, suffering wrongfully.” 1 Pet. ii. 19. 

“Can honor. . 
wound?” Shaks. 

“This hearbe tabaco hath perticuler ver- 
tue to heale gvzefes of the heade.” Frampton, 
1580. 


. take away the grief of a 


GRUDGE is now limited to a mild form 
of envy. Formerly it meant also to 
murmur, complain ; — 

“And grudge if they be not satisfied.” 
Ps.)lix, 15, } 

“In this I might... . grudge against 
God.” Latimer. 

GUILTY is in modern usage often fol- 
lowed by a word denoting the crime ; 
formerly the word following sometimes 
denoted the punishment. 


“ He is guzlty of death.” Matt. xxvi. 66. 


HALT, when foundin the Bible, refers 
with a single exception to lameness, not 
to mere stopping. In that single excep- 
tion, “How long alt ye between two 
opinions?” (1 Kin. xviii. 21), the origi- 
nal means literally to limp. 

“The poor and the maimed and the Aalz.” 
Luke xiv. 21. 


“Wee halted on the one legge.” 


Stow, d. 
1605. ; 


HARD, with the meaning of close, 
near, is not altogether antiquated. 


“ My soul followeth hard after thee.” Ps. ~ 


Ixiii. 8, 
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“Whose house joined Zard to the syna- 
gogue.” Acts xviii. 7. 

“Indeed, my lord, it followed Zavd upon.” 
Shaks. 


HARDLY, in a few passages, does not 
mean scarcely, but with distress or diffi- 
culty, 


“And they shall pass through it hardly 
bestead and hungry.” Is. viii. 21. 
“A rich man shall hardly enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” Matt. xix. 23. 
“The House of Peers gave so hardly their 
consent.” Milton. 
“So hardly he the flitted life does win 
Unto her native prison to retourne.” 
Spenser. 


HARDNESS is once found in the sense 
of hardships : — 

“Then therefore endure Aardness as a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ.” 2 Tim. ii. 3. 
“Plenty and peace breeds cowards: hard- 

mess ever 

Of hardiness is mother.” Shaks. 

“His wife and little babes, who never 
knew before what flying and ardness 
meant.” North. 

“They found and saw by experience the 
hardness of the place and country [Holland] 
as few in comparison would come to them,” 
Gov. Bradford. 


HARNESS as applied to a man means 
armor : — 


“ And smote the king of Israel between 
the joints of the harness.” 1 Kings xxii. 34. 
“ Doff thy Zarness, youth, 
wie» « Unarm thee, gos”? 
Shaks. 
“ Harnessed in rugged steel.” Rowe. 

“Tn came rushyng men in harneyes as 

manye as the chamber could hold.” Hall. 


HEALTH (from hale, heal) has in one 
instance an active meaning denoting de- 
liverance, salvation : — 


“Thy saving fealth among all nations.” 
Ps, Ixvii. 2. ; 

“For there is no Aea/th in any other name 
[than Jesus Christ]: not the Aealth of a 
grey friar’s coat.” Latimer, 


. 
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HEAvy, HEAVINESS, often refer to 
sadness of heart. 

“And the king of Israel went to his house 
heavy and displeased.” 1 Kings xx. 43. 

“Ye are in heaviness through manifold 
temptations.” 1 Pet. i. 6. 

“So sorrow’s heaviness doth heavier grow.” 
Shaks. 

“The heavy nobles all in council were.” 
Chapman, d. 1634. 

“Tt is no laughing matter, my friends, it 
is a weeping matter, a Aeavy matter.” Lati- 
mer. 

HELL, besides being used for the 
place of future punishment, also means 
hades, or the place of all the dead, espe- 
cially considered as beneath the earth. 
This ambiguity in our version seems 
most unfortunate; since a reader, find- 
ing that in some passages the word does 
not refer to punishment, may persuade 
himself that it never has this meaning. 
Even in Luke xvi. 23, our Lord says of 
the rich man, that after death (“in hell”’] 
“he lifted up his eyes, being in tor- 
ments.” His punishment being stated 
not by the word “hell,” but by “tor- 
ments.” The other passages in the 
New Testament where hell means hades 
are) Matt, x1..23)) xvi Lo, Luke xara 
ING Sit, B19. INS TOGIG AUER BOs 118}, 
14. In every other passage in the New 
Testament (twelve in number) it means 
the place of punishment. 

“Tf I make my bed in 4e//, behold thou 
art there.” Ps. cxxxix, vili. 

“Thou wilt not leave my soul in 4e//.” 
Acts ii. 27. 

“Thou God of this great vast, rebuke these 
surges 

Which wash both heaven and /e//.” 

Shaks. 

His, with a single exception (Lev. xxv. 
5), is always found in the Bible for 7¢s. 
This is important to be borne in mind, 
as the word occurs so often. 

“Tf the salt have lost Azs savor, wherewith 
shall z#be salted?” Matt. v. 13. 

“The iron gate... which opened to 
them of 42s own accord.” Acts xii. 10, 
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“ That it may show me what a face I have, 
Since z¢ is bankrupt of zs majesty.” 
“The sweetest honey 
Is loathsome in 42s own deliciousness.” 
“ My life is run 4zs compass.” 
Shaks, 


HOLD is a fortress or strong prison. 
“ And put them to the old, and set the 


hold on fire.” Jud. 1x. 49. 

“And put them in o/d unto the next 
day.” Acts iv. 3. 

“Let this be done: put them in secret 
holds.” Shaks. 


“He threats to burne Arontes forteresse 
And murder him vnlesse he yeeld the Zo/d.” 
Fairfax, d. 1632. 


HOnEsT and DISHONEST mean rather 
honorable and dishonorable, the mind 
being directed not so much to the in- 
herent qualities of an action, as to the 
reputation and considerations of self-re- 
spect that attach to righteous or unright- 
eous conduct. 

“ Provide things onest in the sight of all 
men.” Rom. xii. 17. 

“Have renounced the hidden things of 
dishonesty,” 2 Cor. iv. 2. 


“Tf your grace 
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PATIENCE is better than wisdom: an 
ounce of patience is worth a pound of 
brains. All men praise patience, but 
few enough can practice it ; it is a med- 
icine which is good for all diseases, and 
therefore every old woman recommends 
it; but it is not every garden that grows 
the herbs to make it with. When one’s 
flesh and bones are full of aches and 
pains, it is as natural for us to murmur 
as for a horse to shake his head when 
the flies tease him, or a wheel to rattle 
when a spoke is loose ; but nature should 
not be the rule with Christians, or what 
is their religion worth? If a soldier 
fights no better than a plowboy, off with 
his red coat.. We expect more fruit 
from an apple-tree than from a thorn, 
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Could but be brought to know our ends are 
honest, 
You’d feel more comfort.” 
“T do desire it with all my heart; and I 
hope it is no dshonest desire,” Shaks. 
HOsEN is found but once, and means 
not stockings merely, but trousers : — 
“Then these men were bound in their 
coats, their Zosez and their hats and their 
other garments.” Dan. iii. 21. 
“His youthful ose, well saved, a world too 
wide 


For his shrunk shank.” Shaks. 


Hurt, if I am not deceived, was for- 
merly more nearly equivalent to wound 
than at present. When applied to phys- 
ical injuries it now usually means those 
which are slight or accidental. 

“They have healed also the Aut of the 
daughter of my people slightly.” Jer. vi. 14. 
“To the which place a poor sequestered 

stag 

That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a 

hurt, 

Did come to languish.” 

“The strait pass was dammed 
With dead men urt behind, and cowards 


living.” Shaks. 
TALK ON PATIENCE. 
and we have a right todo so. The dis- 


ciples of a patient Saviour should be 
patient themselves. Grin and bear it, 
is the old-fashioned advice, but Sing and 
bear it, is a great deal better. After all, 
we get very few cuts of the whip, consid- 
ering what bad cattle we are ; and when 
we do smart a little, it is soon over. 
Pain past is pleasure, and experience 
comes by it. We ought not to be afraid 
of going down into Egypt when we know 
we shall come out of it with jewels of 
silver and gold. 
Impatient people water their miseries, 
and hoe up their comforts ; sorrows are 
visitors that come without invitation, 
but complaining minds send a wagon 
to bring their troubles home in. Many 
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people are born crying, live complaining, 
and die disappointed; they chew the 
bitter pill which they would not even 
know to be bitter if they had the sense 
to swallow it whole in a cup of patience 
and water. They think every other 
man’s burden to be light, and their own 
feathers to be heavy as lead ; they are 
hardly done by in their own opinion ; no 
one’s toes are so often trodden on by 
the black ox as theirs ; the snow falls 
thickest round their door, and the hail 
rattles hardest on their windows ; and 
yet, if the truth were known, it is their 
fancy rather than their fate which makes 
things go so hard with them. Many 
would be well off if they could but think 
so. A little sprig of the herb called 
content put into the poorest soup will 
make it taste as rich as the Lord Mayor’s 
turtle. John Ploughman grows the plant 
in his garden, but the late hard winter 
nipped it terribly, so that he can not af- 
ford to give his neighbors a slip of it; 
they had better follow Matthew xxv. 9, 
and go to those who sell and buy for 
themselves. Grace is a good soil to 
grow it in, but it wants watering from the 
fountain of mercy. 

To be poor is not always pleasant, but 
worse things than that happen at sea. 
Small shoes are apt to pinch, but not if 
you have a small foot: if we have little 
means it will be well to have little de- 
sires. Poverty is no shame, but being 
discontented with itis. In some things 
the poor are better off than the rich ; 
for if a poor man has to seek meat for 
his stomach, he is more likely to get 
what he is after, than the rich man who 
seeks a stomach for his meat. A poor 
man’s table is soon spread, and his labor 
spares his buying sauce. The best doc- 
tors are Dr. Diet, Dr. Quiet, and Dr, 
Merryman, and many a godly plowman 
has all these gentlemen to wait upon 
him. Plenty makes dainty, but hunger 
finds no fault with the cook. Hard 
work brings health, and an ounce of 
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health is worth a sack. of diamonds. It 
is not how much we have, but how 
much we enjoy that makes happiness. 
There is more sweet in a spoonful of 
sugar than in a cask of vinegar. It is 
not the quantity of our goods, but the 
blessing of God on what we have that 
makes us truly rich. The parings of a 
pippin are better than a whole crab; a 
dinner of herbs with peace is better than 
a stalled ox and contention therewith. 
“Better is little with the fear of the 
Lord than great treasure and trouble 
therewith.” A little wood will heat my 
little oven ; why, then, should I murmur 
because all the woods are not mine ? 

When troubles come it is of no use to 
fly in the face of God by hard thoughts 
of providence: that is kicking against 
the pricks and hurting your feet. The 
trees bow in the wind, and so must we. 
Every time the sheep bleats, it loses a 
mouthful, and every time we complain, 
we miss a blessing. Grumbling isa bad 
trade and yields no profit, but patience 
has a golden hand. Our evils will soon 
be over. After rain comes clear shining ; 
black crows have wings ; every winter 
turns to spring; every night breaks into 
morning. 

“ Blow the wind never so fast, 
It will lower at last.” 

If one door should be’ shut God will 
open another ; if the peas do not yield 
well the beans may ; if one hen leaves 
her eggs another will bring out all her 
brood ; there’s a bright side to all things, 
and a good God everywhere. Some- 
where or other in the worst flood of 
trouble, there always is a dry spot for 
contentment to get its foot on, and if 
there were not it would learn to swim. 

Friends, let us take to patience and 
water-gruel, as the old folks used to tell 
us, rather than catch the miserables, and 
give others the disease by wickedly find- 
ing fault with God. The best remedy 
for affliction is submitting to providence. 
What can’t be cured must be endured. 
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If we can not get bacon, let us bless God 
that there are still some cabbages in the 
garden. Mustis a hard nut to crack, 
but it has a sweet kernel. “All things 
work together for good to them that love 
God.” Whatever falls from the skies 
is, sooner or later, good for the land: 
whatever comes to us from God is worth 
having, even though it be a rod. We 
can not by nature like trouble any more 
than a mouse can fall in love with a cat, 
and yet Paul by grace came to glory in 
’ tribulations also. Losses and crosses 
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are heavy to bear, but when our hearts 
are right with God, it is wonderful how 
easy the yoke becomes. We must needs 
go to glory by the way of Weeping 
Cross; and as we were never promised 
that we should ride to heaven in a feather 
bed, we must not be disappointed when 
we see the road to be rough, as our fa- 
thers found it before us. All’s well that 
ends well; and, therefore, let us plow 
the heaviest soil with our eye on the 
sheaves of harvest, and learn to sing at 
our labor while others murmur. 

“Sword and Trowel.” . 


THE PARSON IN THE BALL-ROOM. 


BY MAXWELL. 


CHAPTER 1. 
SEEKING STRAY SHEEP. 


“THERE’S a storm brewing,” said 
young Parson Williams as he entered 
his study where his wife was reading 
over the lesson for her Bible-class. It 
was a Friday night in December. He 
drew off his boots, put on his slippers 
and his gown, sat by the stove and gazed 
into the fire. She thought that he was 
“ making points ” for a new sermon, and 
did not ask him to tell her how to ex- 
plain the “music and dancing” which 
the brother of the prodigal heard in the 
house of his father after the return of 
the wretched wanderer. 

“T feel as if I had not done all my 
duty to-night,” said the parson in a tone 
of doubt. 

“Have you not called at Mr. Can- 
ning’s to see the sick child?” inquired 
Mrs. Williams. “1 offered to watch 
with it to-night, for the weary mother 
ought to rest, but she said that her sis- 
ters would be with her.” 

““T have just come from the house,” 
he replied, “and now I propose to go in 
search of her husband and sisters.” 
She looked at him in wonder. “I 


mean,” said he, “ that I am half inclined 
to go to the ball-room.” 

“ What! is there a ball to-night? I 
thought that your sermon on ‘ Wound- 
ing Christ in the house of his friends,’ 
had broken up that amusement. How 
would you dare to go?” 

“There has been a ball every Friday 
night for a month. The church-people 
have ceased to have dancing-parties in 
their houses since the sermon roused 
their consciences, or filled them with 
shame, but the dancing professors have 
set their pastor at defiance. They seem 
more bewitched with the folly than those 
who make no profession of religion. 
Deacon Morris says, ‘David danced, 
and I danced at my wedding,’ and that 
is comfort enough for them. They act 
as if they thought it a duty. They have 
rented a hall, and the revels are becom- 
ing a disgrace.” 

“I do wonder if any of my Bible- 
class attend!” said Mrs. Williams. 
“Some of them are not so serious as 
they were last month. I hope Mary 
Ewing is not there. Suppose you 
go: what a brave thing it will be!” 

The bravery of the act was not in the 
parson’s thought. It was the duty of 
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seeking the straying members of his 
flock that weighed upon his mind. His 
sermon had been a bold plea for con- 
sistency in the lives of Christians, and 
he had been sustained by the majority 
of the villagers in Reddington. He felt 
that he would have the moral support of 
the people, and the divine favor of 
Heaven, if he obeyed his conscience. 
He was soon on the way to Morris Hall. 

At the foot of the stairs that led up to 
the hall was a crowd of loungers from 
the bar-room, young men from the work- 
shops, well-grown lads from Christian 
families, and rude boys from the hovels 
that stood along the railway. “Lewd 
fellows of the baser sort”? were not 
wanting to the scene. A young couple 
came near. Miss Emma Ewing shrank 
back, saying, ‘‘O George, I can net go 
up there. Mother would feel awfully if 
she knew that I was in such company as 
this. She only allowed me to come to 
hear the music.” 

“This is only the outside,” said 
George West, the chorister ; “there is 
better company in the hall. Don’t you 
hear the music? The whole band is 
there.” 

Just then the band ceased playing, and 
voices were heard from the hall, crying, 
“Put him out! put him out!” The up- 
roar increased. The door was opened, 
and a drunken bar-tender was thrust 
out by two strong men, who finally 

cleared the stairs and sent him reeling 
into the street. Mary Ewing had taken 
a few steps homeward when she met her 
pastor. Surprised and confused, she 
would have shunned him in the lamp- 
light, had she not hoped that by appealing 
to him an end would be put to George’s 
persuasions to return. “Idid not know 
it was such a bad place,” said she, “or 
I would not have come one step.” 

“So you have found yourself in the 
‘broad road,’ Mary?” said her pastor 
kindly. “Do you not think that this 
would be a rather stormy looking night 
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for young ladies to venture out to a 
prayer-meeting ? ” 

Mary burst into tears. George was 
convicted in his own conscience. Often 
had he failed to lead the song at the 
prayer-room, and excused his absence 
by saying that a “damp evening” in- 
jured his voice so that he could not sing 
on the Sabbath. The night before had 
been as bright as moon and stars could 
make it, and yet he had been absent. 
Two of the straying ones were now res- 
cued, and the parson took courage. 

The boys suddenly ceased their rude 
jeering at the poor drunken bar-tender 
when the parson made his appearance. 
“It’s the minister,” whispered some. of 
the larger scholars of the Sunday school, 
as he gravely passed up the stairs, which 
were shaking under a cotillion. He 
opened the door, and such a silence was 
probably never in a ball-room, except 
when some one fell suddenly dead on 
the floor. Never had a strain of music 
ended more abruptly, than when Barney 
Morris, the deacon’s son, caught sight 
of his pastor. There he stood with the 
fiddle under his chin, his right arm fixed 
like a dead limb, and his eyes flashing 
fire. The dancers seemed to be stand- 
ing on one foot, like wild geese ina field 
on awinter’sday. The spectators, some 
of whom had said that their church-vows 
would not allow them to dance, were hid- 
ing behind each other, and behind the 
doors. The master of ceremonies, as 
he afterwards said, was blank-minded. 

“ Excuse me,” said the parson, in the 
politest manner; “I never before was 
at a ball, and I may not understand your 
rules. If it be not wrong to dance in 
my absence, I do not see why you should 
so suddenly cease in my presence. I 
did not come to interrupt you ; I simply 
wish to inquire if there are any of my 
flock here.” 

“J think there are,” said the floor- 
manager, Hopkins, as his eye surveyed 
the room. “I believe some professing 
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Christians attend here. 
swer for themselves.” 
them responded. 

“If they are able to attend the ball 
on a night that threatens storm,” said 
Mr. Williams, “they will doubtless be 
able to appear in the prayer-room here- 
after, particularly when the sky is so 
clear as it was last night. If ‘there isa 
time to dance,’ I trust they will remem- 
ber that there isa time to pray. If one 
of these exercises must be given up for 
the other, I advise those of my flock to 
choose that one which will afford them 
the more happiness in the day of judg- 
ment. You have just spurned a young 
man who was intoxicated, and thrust 
him from the hall. You know that one 
year ago he was the most accomplished 
gentleman of the ball-room, and that his 
passion for this amusement has led him 
astray. Where did he get his glass of 
strong drink? In the very next room, 
where it is kept for the benefit of those 
who wish to have a stimulus to elegant 
manners. His boast that he would 
dance in every cotillion, until four o’clock 
in the morning, perhaps, led him to 
drink freely of the fire that has mad- 
dened his brain. You have cast him from 
you. It shall now be my privilege to 
see that he is treated with such tender- 
ness as every Christian ought to show 
to the erring and the fallen.” 

“We did not come here to be lectured 
by a preacher, who can not allow people 
to enjoy themselves,” said one of the 
musicians, who had taken “a glass too 
much.” 

“ Hush! hush! Let him speak,” was 
the protest of several voices. ‘“ Every 
-one who chooses has a right to come 
here,” said the floor-manager. “We 
have not been very select heretofore.” 

“It is no place for a preacher,” was 
the rough answer. “ Nor fora professor 
of religion,” added some one in keen re- 
buke. “But it is a good place for young 
ladies to dance with men whom they 


They can an- 
But not one of 
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would be ashamed to have attend them 
to church,” said some one in a tone of 
irony. 

“We are not likely to have better 
company than your minister,” rejoined 
the floor-manager. “ Let us hear him 
respectfully.” 

“Yes, parson, choose a partner, and 
let us have a reel,” said the tipsy musi- 
cian. But he was severely reproved for 
his ill-manners. Silence was restored. 

“T must decline the invitation,” re- 
plied the parson, “unless you all think 
that it would be perfectly harmless for 
me to join you. What do you say?” 

They said nothing. The floor-mana- 
ger asked him, “Shall I put it to vote?” 

“It is not necessary. Silence isa de- 
cisive voter. If it did not seem very 
wrong for me to dance, I should be 
strongly urged by the whole party to do 
it. And then what a figure I should 
make! To tell the truth, I never danced, 
for,as Daniel Webster once said, ‘I 
never had the capacity.’ What a dis- 
grace it would be! You would despise 
me. My ministry would be at an end. 
Not a church in the land would wish for 
my services. Now, if I have erred in 
coming here, may God forgive me. If 
you are in the wrong, may he have mercy. 
I bid you good-night.” 

The parson bowed and turned to the 
door. But it was not easy to make his 
way through the crowd of “outsiders ” 
who had been eager to see and hear him. 
His glance struck shame into the heart 
of certain lads, whose parents supposed 
that they were at the academy, prepar- 
ing for the annual exhibition. Their 
teacher had complained that the rage for 
dancing had made sad work in his 
school. Those who studied least im- 
agined that they needed “more exer- 
cise.” The culture of the mind was 
giving way to the culture of the feet. 
Books were neglected ; lessons were a 
drudgery ; the thoughts ran upon dress, 
company, mirth, and folly. These lads 
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had grown wonderfully within a month, 
and begun to think themselves too large 
to attend the Sabbath school. “Boys, 
let us go home,” said one of them, when 
he felt his cheek burning under his kind 
pastor’s eye. 

“ve just come,” said John Alden, 
“to bring home my sister. I'll go as 
soon as she will join me.” He pressed 
toward the door. | His sister Grettie 
was glad when she caught sight of him, 
for she felt like a captive bird in the 
fowler’s net. It was her first night in a 
ball-room, and she resolved that it should 
be the last. The tempter had prevailed 
over her conscience by whispering, 
“Your Bible-class teacher will never 
find it out.” But the presence of her 
pastor had exposed that falsehood. She 
and four of her classmates hastened to 
meet John, and they all followed in the 
wake of their pastor, down the crowded 
stairs and into the street. 

The poor bar-tender had been left 
quite alone, sick and ashamed, and lying 
on a box, like a sack of meal. “That’s 
the way they do,” said he, as the parson 
aroused him. “‘They make me drunk, 
and then kick me out likea dog. I have 
not a friend in the world.” 

“T am your friend,” said Mr. Wil- 
liams. ‘Come with me.” 

“So you are, parson; I know it — 
don’t I? Let me take—you to my bo- 
som.” He made an impulsive effort, 
threw himself upon the pastor, and 
clasped his arms about his neck, saying, 
“You’rea —a brother. I’ll take your ad- 
vice — your ad—ad—monition.” The 
parson’s coat suffered from the embrace. 

After no little effort, Mr. Williams got 
him upon his feet, and led him home. 
His mother was shocked. Never before 
had she seen her only son, Henry, dead 
drunk. A jealous rival had urged the 
glass upon him in order to disgrace him 
in the eyes of his admirers. He was 
laid upon a lounge, and he soon fell into 
a deep stupor. As Mrs. Hardy looked 
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upon his high forehead and his noble 
face, she thought how indulgent she had 
been, how proud of his superior mind, 
how pleased with his graceful manners, 
and how mistaken in allowing him to 
become the “ bar-tender”’ in his uncle’s 
tavern. With tears and prayers she re- 
solved that his employment should be 
changed, and his habits more carefully 
guarded. He must be reformed. She 
believed, with her pastor, that the only 
sure reformation is regeneration. There- 
fore she sought the power of God. 

The door of the post-office was closed, 
but a glimmer of light shone through 
the shutters when Mr. Williams returned 
that way to complete his search. He 
rapped ; the door was opened, and he en- 
tered. He there found Mr. Canning, 
whom he had failed to discover in the 
ball-room. He took him by the hand, 
and explained to him his mission to 
Morris Hall, asking, “Was I in the 
right?” 

“J think that you preachers might at- 
tend to your own affairs,” replied Mr. 
Canning. 

“ Possibly that is what I am now do- 
ing. Itis my duty to seek those who 
have gone astray, and lead them back to 
the fold. The laws of your own church 
make them subject to discipline. You 
assented to those laws when you were 
received into the communion of the 
church. You solemnly promised, as un- 
der oath before God and the people, that 
you would ‘submit to its discipline.’ I 
do not wish to employ harsh measures. 
Have I not preached, entreated, visited, 
and prayed? Have I not used the mild- 
est measures to win you to observe the 
ordinances of the church, and to redeem 
your vows?” 

“ You have done your duty, sir.” 

“ Not entirely: it will not be done 
until you and other straying ones are re- 
stored to the flock, or until the fold is 
purified. It is my duty to seek the err- 
ing, and restore them in the spirit of 
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meekness. ‘If a man have an hundred 
sheep, and one of them be gone astray, 
doth he not leave the ninety and nine, 
and goeth into the mountains, and seek- 
eth that which is gone astray ?” 

“But you need not be so troubled 
about the amusements of your people. 
Can not a lamb skip in the pasture with- 
out having the shepherd in pursuit of 
ine GY . 

“ Not if it is skipping over a precipice, 
or into the den of the wolf.” 

Mr. Canning understood the allusion. 
He had seen the wolf prowling about to 
devour the careless members of the 
flock of Christ. He had seen amuse- 
ment lead to dissipation. He therefore 
brought forward one of Deacon Morris’s 
ready arguments, saying, “My Bible 
tells me, ‘ There is a time to dance.’ ” 

“So, too,” replied the pastor, “ ‘there 
is atime to kill.” Shall we devote one 
evening in the week to that employment ? 
It is being done already with strong 
drink atthe ball-room. ‘There isa time 
to hate.’ Your amusements are promot- 
ing hatred. Solomon did not mean 
that there was a time when these things 
could be done innocently and with the 
approval of God. He also says, ‘There 
is a time to mourn.’ Perhaps your good 
wife knows when that is: I left her in 
tears since you were at home. And 
when is the time to dance? Is it when 
‘ your pastor and his pious co-workers 
are toiling to build up the church? Is 
it when your conduct makes you a 
stumbling-block, over which others may 
fall into perdition? Is it when the 
amusement interferes with the piety of 
professing Christians ? Is it when your 
devoted wife, at this very hour, is bend- 
ing over the cradle, and shedding her 
prayerful tears over a child which she 
may have to give up to God before 
another Sabbath ?” 

Mr. Canning was weeping. Thestrong 
man gave way to self-reproach and grief. 
His pastor reasoned with him patiently, 
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tenderly, pointedly, and then left him. 
Mr. Canning went to the Hall for his sis- 
ters-in-law. He found the party in con- 
fusion. There had been no dancing 
since the parson had entered the room. 
“There was a time to hate,” and it had 
not yet passed away. The persons who 
most strongly persisted in having the 
amusement continued were the “church- 
members” present. Mr. Canning and 
his sisters-in-law went home. A cold 
rain began to fall. After midnight the 
party broke up in dissatisfaction, if not 


in disgust. The only person who seemed’ 


to wear a smile was floor-manager Hop- 
kins. The amount of sound sleep taken 
that night in Reddington was less than 
it had been for many a month. 


CHAP TE Rit. 
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Ir was quite early the next morning 
when Barney Morris, the deacon’s son, 
went into the drug-store where the floor- 
manager was chief-clerk, saying with 
oaths, ‘“ Hopkins, I have a killing head- 
ache: let me have something that will 
cure it in tenminutes. I must work like 
a horse to-day.” 

“Late hours don’t seem to agree with 
you,” said one of the driest of wits, 


whom the scenes of the previous even-. 


ing would supply with jests for a month. 
“What was the matter, Barney? I 
hear that you all lost your capacity for 
fiddling and dancing very suddenly last 
night.” ' 

If wrath were a remedy for headache, 
Barney might have lost his in two min- 
utes, while he swore, and gestured with 
a clenched fist, and stormily said, “ I’ll 
show the parson whether the young peo- 
ple of this town are sheep to be shut up 
in a pen every night as soon as it grows 
dark.” (It was his father who had 
taught Barney this figure of speech.) 

“Some of them, I understand, were 
shut up last night in the Hall, while a 
storm was howling outside. Did he put 
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them in there? If he did, I think it is 
about time for your father to cry him 
down. The deacon has been rather 
given to changing pastors, I believe. 
And to be shut up as you were until 
near daylight this morning, in such very 
uncomfortable quarters, without the ca- 
pacity to dance! It’s dreadful to think 
of it. I would not stand it if I were 
you.” 

“They could have stood it very well, 
if the pastor had not peeped in to see 
how his flock were getting along,” said 
one of the company, whose numbers 
were fast increasing. ‘“ Itis not the pen- 
ning up, it is the parson they dislike.” 

“There are some of us who will have 
our way in spite of his preaching and 
his prying into our affairs,” rejoined 
Barney. “If he wants a people whom 
he can rule with his nod, he will soon 
be seeking one in another parish. Ill 
show him.” (The deacon was authority 
for this threat.) 

“Here’s the point, gentlemen,” said 

the dry wit, looking around upona score 
of his townsmen. ‘ We have already a 
deacon, or a deacon’s son, to rule with 
his nod; and all who are in favor of 
dismissing the parson will please to say 
aye.” 
_ “Hold a little,” said Hopkins. “ Have 
Javote? Ihave not been one of his 
parishioners, have not belonged any- 
where, but I intend to be one hereafter, 
for I like a parson who is brave enough 
to seek after the straying ones of his 
flock, and who has not capacity —” 
The final words of his sentence were 
swept away by a gust of laughter, amid 
which a stout man was heard saying, “I 
too will be a parishioner, and I will vote 
for the parson to remain here as long as 
he lives.” “So will I,” added a neigh- 
bor, whose boast had often been that he 
could be a moral man without the help 
of preachers, and he never went near 
them. « 

“I suggest a change in the question,” 
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said the dry wit. “All those in favor 
of settling the parson among us for life 
will manifest it by providing something 
for him to live on, and walking over to 
Deacon Downs’s, and each one taking a 
pew. Let there be a rush at once.” 

“J amend,” said Hopkins, “ by adding 
that the new parishioners raise a purse 
on the spot for the parson.” All re- 
sponded to the proposal, except Barney 
Morris and one or two of his coterie, 
who left the drug-store for the deacon’s 
mill, where they laid plans to secure lib- 
erty to the young people of the town. 
For the relief of Barney’s headache, 
however, they took the tavern on their 
way, and there met with sympathy. 

At almost every breakfast-table the 
parson’s adventure had been discussed, 
and many persons expected that he 
would have an early call from Deacon 
Morris. They werenot mistaken. The 
deacon took his coffee very hot, and hur- 
ried to the pastor’s study. He sat down 
on the wood-box, and persisted in sitting 
there, saying that “any humble seat was 
good enough for him.” He spoke of the 
church, how it ought to be “first in all 
his thoughts,” and howits rulers “should 
rule by persuasion, and not by force.” 
He enlarged on the importance of win- 
ning the hearts of the young people, 
for “You must lead them; you can’t 
drive them.” He dwelt upon the fact 
of their having youthful feelings and 
tastes, and their need of cheerful enter- 
tainments, for “they must have amuse- 
ments ; they must and will have them.” 

“Recreations, you mean,” replied the 
parson, at length opening his lips, “for 
these need never be foolish nor hurtful.” 

“Well, pleasant, cheerful, amusing 
exercise. They are almost dying for the 
want of it. What a poor, puny, sickly 
race we are getting to be!” 

“There is something they need far 
more.” 

“What is it?” 


“Good Christian examples.” The 
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deacon winced. The arrow went to the 
heart. “I mean examples of Christian 
cheerfulness, sobriety, temperance, ac- 
tivety, and usefulness. If these be fol- 
lowed, our young people will be health- 
ful, happy, and prosperous. Good men 
will see their sons growing up, as you 
often. pray, to be ‘better than their fa- 
thers.’ Don’t you think so?” 

The deacon was thinking painfully of 
his own Barney. But he had come on 
a special errand. He was too resolute 
a man to be turned from it. He had 
seated himself on the lowly wood-box 
to show who was the chief power in the 
church which had “ hired” Parson Wil- 
liams for one year. He assumed a soft 
tone; “his words were smoother than 
oil.” By sweeping around a wide circle 
he came again to his point. “ Our young 
people are worthy of your special care 
and effort,” said hefawningly. “‘ They are 
not worse than other young people. They 
love a little amusement, once in a while, 
— perhaps love it a little too well. But 
give them a little sweep; if you can 
draw them to church, there is hope that 
they will hear their errors kindly pointed 
out, and will reform. There is where 
your power over them lies. It is in 
preaching, not in prying into their liber- 
ties. They dislike interference, and ex- 
cuse me, sir, for saying that they feel a 
little hurt by your going to the Hall last 
night.” 

“ Perhaps some of them do, a little.” 

“ Well,’ —the deacon drew a long 
sigh, — “what are you going to do about 
it:21?? 

“Do my duty, sir, God helping me.” 

“But, surely, you will not preach to- 
morrow against dancing, —a subject that 
always appears to me unworthy of the 
pulpit. It is not sufficiently dignified.” 

“TI will try to preach the gospel to- 
morrow, sir, and possibly I may notice 
some sins at the risk of dignity, or some 
follies which are sufficiently dignified to 
be zealously promoted by certain mem- 
bers of the church.” 
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“ But if you preach on dancing you 
will drive all our young people from the 
church, and this other denomination, 
just coming in among us, will get the 
whole of them. It has a preacher who 
takes the popular view of these amuse- 
ments. I tremble, sir, for our church. 
It lies nearest my heart. I saw it in 
its infancy; yes, I may say that I have 


reared it. It is my child, dearer to me 
than all my children.” The deacon was 
pathetic. 


“Tf it be the Lord’s child, he will take 
care of it, and he sent me to preach to 
it the entire gospel, against all folly, all 
immorality, all temptations, and all the 
deceitfulness of sin. As for the young 
people, they will not leave it. They will 
come, more of them than ever. You 
will see the church crowded to-morrow, 
and if you have to give up your pew 
and sit on one of the pulpit steps, I 
shall scarcely dare look at you, lest I 
should smile for joy.” 

“They may come for one day just to 
hear you rebuke us Christians, who are 
generous in our opinions of them. But 
do not be deceived. Do not suppose 
their presence is a proof that they sus- 
tain you. I fear for the influence of 
your course upon the church. I am 
afraid that you are only sending yourself 
away from us. You know that I am the 
last one to think of your going.” The 
deacon heaved a sigh. 

‘“‘ Perhaps the first, as well as the last,” 
replied Mr. Williams in a tone of justice 
to himself and his people. ‘‘ You know, 
sir, that you are the only one who has 
started a whisper of this sort. Your de- 
sire may father your fear. I can see 
through your solicitude for me. Go on, 
sir: you may gather around you a small 
party ; but who are they? Those whom 
you once told me were the most pious 
members of the church? Not one of 
them will join you. The non-profess- 
ors? The worldly people? They all 
Sustain me in my course. Who then? 
The few professors of religion who are 
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trying to make a compromise between 
piety and pleasure; they are the most 
zealous advocates of these amusements.” 

Just at this point there was a rap at 
the door. The parson opened it, and a 
lad handed him a letter. He broke the 
seal and drew from it a goodly array of 
bank-bills. He was so taken by surprise 
that he ran his eye over a note, and then 
read it aloud: “Your new parishioners 
beg of you to accept the inclosed as a 
small proof that they admire your moral 
courage, and sustain you in your efforts 
to roll back the tide of folly and of vice 
which threatens them.” It was signed, 
“One who will no longer be floor-mana- 
ger at a ball.” 

‘“¢ New parishioners !” exclaimed Mr. 
Williams ; ‘who can they be?” 

“T know nothing at all about them,” 
replied the deacon very nervously, “ but 
if there are any persons who will help 
me in bearing the burden of supporting 
the gospel here, I shall be glad. Ihave 
tried to: do my duty, sir. Good- 
morning.” He hurried off through the 
town, but found none to sympathize with 
him until he came to his mill, where 
Barney and his clique were laying plans 
to carry on their campaign. They were 
so spitefully bent upon having a great 
and successful ball, that the deacon be- 
came disgusted. He reproved them, 
and took the side of the parson. But 
his counsels were mere chaff in the 
wind ; they would have a grand ball at 
the largest tavern, and gain a victory 
over the pastor by giving mirth to his 
flock. 

The next morning the deacon had an 
opportunity to see who were the new 
parishioners. One by one came families 
which had not been church-goers, and 
the sexton guided them to their places, 
here and there, with an air that said, 
“This is to be your pew.” Soon the 
church began to be full. Deacon Morris 
was awake with interest. Seeing others 
standing in the aisles, he rose and beck- 
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oned them into his corner. When it was 
full he took a chair near the wall. But 
he had to give it to the son of the chief 
skeptic in the town. Benches were put 
in the space about the pulpit, and in the 
aisles, and these were filled. The dea- 
con finally sat down on a pulpit step, 
and looked happy as he saw “the young 
people” all there, and even Barney in 
the gallery, ready to sing a deeper bass 
than was often heard in that region of 
country. 

When the moment came for the pas- 
tor to announce his text all ears were 
attent. What would it be? “Every- 
thing depends on it,” thought Deacon 
Morris, who had imagined that the des- 
tinies of the church were in the balance ; 
too heavy a text would send it into the 
clouds. It was read from Psalm -iv. : — 
“There be many that say, Who will 
show us any good? Lord, lift thou up 
the light of thy countenance upon us.” 

“Tt would be easy to show you some- 
thing that is bad,” began the parson, and 
the deacon trembled. ‘“ We might point 
out much that is evil in itself, or evil in 
its tendency. But there are times when 
we may not need to have our follies, our 
inconsistencies, and our sins set in or- 
der before us. We may see them already, 
feel ashamed of them, hate them, and be 
disposed to renounce them forever. In 
our disgust of them we may ask, ‘Who 
will show us any good in ourselves, in 
our conduct, in the course we pursue ?’ 
All is wrong, and we may be ready to 
confess it. We may be thankful that 
our errors have been shown us, for the 
true Christian penitent is willing to say, 
‘Let the righteous smite me, it shall be a 
kindness.’” The deacon shrugged his 
shoulder. 

“Then we want a remedy, and we may 
ask, ‘Who will show us any good?’ 
Who will point out to us a way of deliv- 
erance from our follies, our faults, and 
the sorrows they cause? We are dis- 
satisfied with our mode of life, and even 
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our enjoyments. Weare not happy in 
them. We are restless. We crave some 
good not yet possessed —some good 
principle of life — some good possession 
which will satisfy the heart and the con- 
science. Who will show what it is, and 
how to obtain it? To such inquirers 
let me show the force of David’s prayer, 
‘Lord, lift thou up the light of thy coun- 
tenance upon us.’ 

“I, It implies that we have so grieved 
the Lord that he is quite ashamed of us. 
He turns away his face; his counte- 
nance is cast down. Therefore all good 
is hidden from our eyes. We are in 
darkness. We are so out of favor that 
we can not pray, ‘ Lord, look down upon 
us.’ 

“TI, Our first desire is to please the 
Lord. This is the very beginning of all 
good. Hence we pray, ‘Lift thou up 
thy face; let it shine upon us.’ We 
would roll away the reproach which we 
have cast on the Lord: we would re- 
move the shadow of our sins from his 
countenance, and so please him that his 
face will shine upon us. 

“TII. When he is pleased, when his 
face shines upon us, then we see what is 
good. In his light and love we see that 
his requirements are good: ‘his com- 
mandments are not grievous ;’ they re- 
joice the heart. They make us happy. 
There is nothing so good as to do and 
to be just what our Lord Jesus requires. 
_ IV. Our purpose will be to so live 

that the Lord will ever look upon us with 
favor, guiding us by his truth, and giving 
us courage against all temptations. We 
shall be careful where we go and what 
we do, wishing to be in no place where 
we can not say with gladness, ‘Thou 
God seest me.’ We are in the good way 
only when the Lord’s countenance is 
shining upon us.” 
_ There was no direct allusion to the 
late scenes in the Hall, but all felt that 
it was one of the places where the face 
of the Lord did not shine. The impres- 
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sion upon all attentive minds was that 
Jehovah was the source of all goodness, 
all light for the soul, all spiritual life, and 
all happiness. “ Was ever anything so 
well done?” said Deacon Morris to 
George West the chorister, on the way 
home. “You young people could not 
take offense.” 

“Take offense!” replied George, 
“who thought of such a thing? Our 
pastor has done his duty nobly and fear- 
lessly. I take his gentle rebukes to my- 
self, and you will find me henceforth at 
the prayer-meeting, and not again at the 
hall of mirth. The young people are 
nearly all of the same mind.” The dea- 
con was never again heard to say that he 
feared Mr. Williams would drive him- 
self out of Reddington. He often had 
to sit on the pulpit steps while the par- 
son held forth the word of life to listen- 
ers hungry and athirst after righteous- 
ness. The Lord lifted up the light of 
his countenance upon that church. A 
refreshing came from his presence. 
Many of the young people were first 
“added to the Lord,” and then “added 
to the church.” 

“J see that I have been in error,” 
said Deacon Morris, as his heart grew 
warm with piety. ‘“ My lax views about 
worldly amusements helped to make me 
a very inconsistent professor of religion. 
We have been a dead church, — dead as 
Sardis. While some of us encouraged 
dancing we had no revival of religion. 
There were not enough members of the 
church at a prayer-meeting to make a 
picket guard against the enemy, and Sa- 
tan came in with all the troop of little 
foxes that spoil the vines. But what 
Christian feels like dancing now?” 

“A revival is death to that folly,” 
added Deacon Downs, with whom it was 
no new opinion. “God’s Spirit is the 
certain cure for it.” 

“And that folly is death to a revival,” 
remarked a good old lady. “ Our pas- 
tor once saw an increasing interest in the 
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prayer-meeting. The young people be- 
gan to attend. A series of meetings 
was held, but the labor was almost in 
vain. Satan revived his work, and the 
work of the Lord ceased. The serious 
became thoughtless, and for one whole 
winter our town was given to folly.” 

“There may be a kind of dancing 
which is not sinful in itself, but it is a 
kind rarely practiced. It does not sat- 
isfy those who seek pleasure in it,” said 
the parson. “The only kind which is 
sufficiently exciting is worldly, and dam- 
aging to piety. You can not Christian- 
ize it, and hence I oppose it.” The re- 
vived church took the same view. 

But there were some who went on in 
their evil ways. Barney Morris and his 
companions had resolved to have their 
spite upon the parson. They made ar- 
rangements for a grand ball at the chief 
tavern in the town. It was to come off 
on the evening of Washington’s birth- 
day, as if that were the fittest time for 
them to illustrate their liberties. ‘Spare 
no expense,” said they to the landlord. 
“ Get upasplendid supper ; be prepared 
for seventy-five couples. We will foot 
the bills.” Tickets were sent far and 
near to be purchased by “ the lovers of 
pleasure.” 

“T’ve sent a ticket to the parson,” said 
Barney one day, laughing over the joke. 

“ But what if he should come to the 
ball?” replied his friend. ‘It would be 
just like him to walk in and look after 
some of his flock.” 

“ll have a man at the door to refuse 
him admittance.” 

The next Sabbath Barney felt ashamed 
of his impertinence, for the parson be- 
gan his sermon on the text, “‘ Come, for 
all things are ready,” by saying, “When 
our Lord sends this invitation to a sin- 
ner, he has a right to expect him to ac- 
ceptit. It is not always thus with men; 
they sometimes invite those to their 
feasts-and revelries whom they do not 
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expect to come. It would be out ‘of 
place. They invite simply to annoy. 
But Christ does not mean to annoy the 
sinner. Why should the godless man 
be vexed when the gracious call of the 
gospel is urged upon him? And yet he 
treats itas an annoyance! How trifling 
are his excuses !” 

The town was full of whispers about 
“ Barney’s ball.” The evening came. 
The tavern appeared in unusual style. 
The landlord was never more smiling, as 
he stood in the door expecting a demand 
for his utmost politeness. The new bar- 
tender was ready for active service ; the 
former one had been reclaimed through 
the kindness of the parson. The band 
were putting their instruments in order. 
In the dining-room the table was begin- 
ning to groan. 

“They are rather slow in coming,” 
said the landlord. Barney inquired how 
many tickets had been sold. The num- 
ber reported was not encouraging. A 
large sleigh drove up, but it was empty. 
Soon all the young people boarding at 
the hotel took seats in it, and drove 
away; they had made an engagement to 
spend the evening at the house of one of 
the deacons in the country. 

“Well, Tom, this is pretty business,” 
said Barney, addressing the favorite of 
three or four of his clique, who entered 
the tavern hall. ‘Where are your part- 
ners?” Asfor himself, he was expected 
to come alone ; his wife was a consistent 
Christian. 

“We could not get a lady in town to 
come with us,” was the frank reply. 
The state of affairs was becoming quite 
evident. Four couples came from a 
neighboring village. Ten young men 
of Reddington were present, without a 
lady. It was a one-sided company, and 
of course there was no dancing. The 
“wholesome exercise’ was not needed. 
The real motive for the amusement was 
wanting. Terpsichore being absent, 
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Bacchus ruled alone over his crestfallen 
votaries, who had plotted revenge upon 
the parson and had the bills to pay. 

A few months after “ Barney’s ball” 
the town was thrown into an excitement 
because the parson was offered the pas- 
torate of another church. ‘We can not 
spare him,” said Deacon Morris. “No 
other man ever had such an influence 
over our young people, and they are our 
hope. He can lead them and mold them 
as he will. And I rather think that 
some of us older people have been 
molded into different men. We must 
keep him, no matter if he has been called 
to a larger field.” 

“ Can’t we make this field large enough 
for him?” inquired certain of the new 
parishioners. ; 

“The church is filled already,” said 
Deacon Downs. ‘He found only a 
handful of us when he came, and the 
Lord has so blessed his labors that 
there is now scarcely room for us all.” 
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“Let us make more room. Pull out 
one end of the church and enlarge it.” 

“But we are in debt ” — 

“What of that?” urged the new pa- 
rishioners. ‘“ We can pay the debt, and 
add fifteen feet to the building.” The 
plan met with favor. A subscription 
was started at once, and the needed 
amount was pledged. Even Barney did 
not plead poverty on account of the ex- 
penses of his late failure. Hehad been 
made wiser by his follies, and had re- 
solved to sing bass in a larger church, 
be a sober man, and be more attentive 
to his once neglected wife, whose tears 
and prayers were not in vain. 

“Tt is-in my heart to live and die with 
you,” said the parson to his people ; and 
he remained to stand in the new end of 
the church and preach, while Deacon 
Morris sometimes sat on one of the pul- 
pit steps and heard the word by which 
he grew in grace. 


THINGS THAT LAST. 


LET us now look at some of those 
things that “will never wear out.” 

I have often heard a poor blind girl 
sweetly sing, “Kind words will never 
die.” Ah! we believe that these are 
among the things that “will never wear 
out.” And we are told in God’s own 
book to be “kind one to another, ten- 
der-hearted, forgiving one another.” 

The word of the Lord will never wear 
out. Though the grass shall wither, 
and the flowers fall away, the word of 
the Lord endureth for ever. 1 Peter i. 
ah, 2m 

The life of the righteous will never 
wear out. They will live in the world 
to come as long as God shall live; but 
the death of the wicked will last for 
ever. 

The joys of the kingdom of heaven 
will never wear out. The pleasures of 


this world soon die; but the enjoyments 
of that world will never have an end. 

The crown of glory will never wear 
out. The crown of the winner in the 
Olympic games soon faded; the crowns 
of kings will all wear out ; but the crown 
of glory will never fade away. 1 Peter 
Vv. 4. 

The “new song” will never wear out. 
We hear sometimes that some of our 
tunes are worn threadbare; but that 
will never be said of the new song. 

Which will you choose? The lasting, 
or that which wastes away? the things 
of time, or of eternity? Will you choose 
wealth, honor, fame, or the joys of 
heaven, eternal life, the crown of glory, 
and the “new song?” May God en- 
able us to make a wise choice ; and, with 
Joshua, may we choose to serve the 
Lord. 


Christian Treasury. 
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OUR SILVER WEDDING. 


BY META LANDER. 


“O SILVER day! O silver years! 
Fill up your golden measure, 
Till Time shall bring unbroken still 
His fifty years of pleasure.” 

THERE is so much of sober gray in 
the warp of this every-day life, that any 
silver or golden threads that can be 
woven into it are not to be regarded as 
of small account. All the innocent spar- 
kle and glitter — not spangles and tin- 
selry, but whatever is genuzne —that 
can brighten this dull warp without inju- 
ry to its texture, or the sacrifice of what 
is of more intrinsic value, is well worth 
securing. 

Especially is it so for the young, and 
almost as much for the old who wish to 
remain young in their sympathies. In 
this view, we rejoice in the Birthday 
Celebrations, the Tin and Silver, the 
Gold and Diamond Weddings imported 
into our country from. beyond the sea. 
Particularly do we welcome these festal 
days into our Puritan New England. 

Perhaps there are no people more 
noted for solid domestic comfort, for get- 
ting the greatest amount of real enjoy- 
ment out of small resources, than the 
Germans. 

With us this comfort is often lost in 
miserable attempts at display, at mere 
outside show. Even these festivals, so 
sacred to home associations, have been 
to a degree desecrated by Queen Fash- 
ion. Their simplicity and beauty are 
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sometimes sadly marred by her ambitious 
rivalries and extravagance. Sentiment 
is often superseded by ceremony, and 
hearty greetings by frosty formalities. 

It is not the number or the weight of 
silver or gold articles which give value 
to these festivals, but the kindly feelings 
that are enkindled, the old associations 
that are revived, the rusted links in the 
chain of affection that are newly burn- 
ished. In this respect, a book, a picture, 
a flower, converted by the alchemy of | 
love into precious treasures, are some- 
times more expressive tributes of affec- 
tion than the most dazzling and the cost- 
liest offerings. 

But to come to the Silver Day at Din- 
gle Side. “It was ushered in by ‘songs 
of earliest birds,’ and all day long blos- 
soming Spring sent through the open 
doors and windows her dainty perfumes. 
The parlors were beautifully decorated 
for the occasion with festoons and gar- 
lands of evergreen; and flowers in pro- 
fusion added their smile of welcome.” 

Among the gifts was a sealed roll, con- 
taining what at that time was a rare set 
of antiques, in the shape of fifty three- 
cent pieces, and a silver crown of the 
time of Queen Anne. There was also 
a pair of sugar-tongs, whose value was 
greatly enhariced by a poem from the 
giver, a gentleman over seventy, com- 
mencing with the following playful stan- 
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“ Accept, dear friends, these sugar-tongs, 
- A symbol of your silver wedding ; 
For in their union too the prongs 
Secure life’s sweetness at your bidding. 
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“Union is clearly nature’s law, 
To every earthly atom given: 
May we not thence conclusion draw 
That union is the law of heaven?” 


From several letters and poems read 
on the occasion, two or three selections 
are made : — 

“So a quarter ofa century has passed 


away! What changes you have seen 
wrought in that time! What strides 
science has made! What growth of 
civilization ! What advances in the arts ! 
What changes in’ philosophy, and even 
in that most conservative of sciences, 
theology! What growth of our own 
nation, growth in ideas as well as in pop- 
ulation !. Especially in the last few years 
what a general opening of the eyes of 
the blind, what a shaking among the dry 
bones, what a shaking and breaking of 
ancient fetters! Yea, what a raising 
of the very dead, until we can almost 
imagine that the trump of battle is the 
trump of God, calling for a general res- 
urrection of America’s conservative 
dead (or dead conservatives, —it makes 
little difference which way you read it). 


“Let me explain my plan for reaching 
you. 

“ Until within a few years past we had 
supposed the age of discovery over, since 
all the terrestrial globe had been pretty 
thoroughly explored. .There is however 
no end to the enterprise of man. And 
terrestrial explorations being ended, spir- 
itual explorations have taken their place. 
Doubtless, though a skeptical age scorns 
their claims, posterity will vouchsafe to 
Fox and Hume, whose ingenuity — (ex- 
cuse the slip of the pen)—energy, I 
mean, has discovered the spiritual con- 
tinent hitherto unknown, — will vouch- 
safe to them, I say, the same crown 
which this age awards to Columbus. As 
yet, however, their invention — (how 
careless I am)—their discovery, I intend 
to say, is rather one-sided. The spirits 
visit us. It yet remains for us to ascer- 
tain some way whereby we can visit the 
spirits. I intend to point out this slight 
defect, and suggest that some way be 
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contrived whereby we can treat our vis- 
itors with that distinguished considera- 
tion which Americans are always glad 
to extend to foreigners of distinction, by 
returning their visits, and traveling in 
their country. 

“Tf this suggestion should meet with 
the favor which doubtless it will receive, 
I shall be one of the first to avail myself 
of the new improvement, and, leaving my 
inconveniently unportable body behind, 
shall travel by a literal air-line to your 
town, in which case you may expect the 
usual striking demonstrations of my 
presence.” 

“Tf, however, this plan should fail, — 
andin this life we must always be prepared 
for disappointments, —if the spirit-land 
should refuse me a passport, or the fares 
on the spiritual railroads be too high, 
or its managers should refuse green- 
backs, so that I do not succeed in 
getting to your wedding; let me send 
you our most earnest wishes that your 
married life in all its treasures of love 
and joy may change fromsilver into gold; 
that present pleasures may fade and die 
only to give place to others that are bet- 
ter, as summer blossoms drop to make 
- room for autumnal fruit ; that the current 
of your life may flow with ever deepen- 
ing and widening channel, until at length 
it merges and is lost in that boundless 
sea toward which we are all so rapidly 
hastening.” 
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“Ye powers who send the sunny days, 
Oh grant us lovely weather, 
That neither cloud nor shower may shade 
Our meeting here together. 


’ “But whether light or whether dark 
The sky that hangs above us, 
Tis bright as summer in the hearts 
And eyes of those that love us. 


“For since the rosy morning ray 
First dawned on our horizon, 
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The years have shed a steady glow, 
That now we rest our eyes on, — 


“ A moonlight radiance calm and still, 
A pure and silvery brightness, 
No shade of past or present ill 
To dim or mar its whiteness. 


“For though the shades have come and 
gone, 
And life was not all shining, 
Still glimmered through the darkest cloud 
Its inner silver lining, 


“O silver day! O silver years ! 
Fill up your golden measure, 
Till Time shall bring unbroken still 
His fifty years of pleasure. 


“The golden years then still glide on, 
With many a sweet May dawning, 
Until you wake to see some day 
A Paradisal morning !” 


A letter of invitation had been sent to 
the beloved missionary, the late Dr. 
Goodell of Turkey. It was unaccount- 
ably delayed in its transit over the ocean, 
as appears from his reply. 


“ CoNSTANTINOPLE, —— ——. 


SST ORMIRS: te 
“On the ‘ Dingle Side’ of the ‘ Silver Wedding.” © 
“My dear and happy Daughter.— Your 
kind invitation to be present at your 
‘silver wedding,’ I received last week. 
And now only three days remain for us 
to attend to our passports, secure our 
passage, arrange all our affairs, and 
complete all our arrangements for a six 
months’ absence from our work. How 
you could expect that I especially, with 
all the infirmities of age, could do all 
this in three days, I can not possibly con- 
ceive. In the other world, where, I 


suppose, as quick as thought we can © 


find ourselves where we wish to be, 
such a thing might -be possible ; 
although even there you will recol- 
lect that one of the angels, and one 
made to fly swiftly, was a full half day 
in getting to Daniel; and that another 
sent to him with most important de- 
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spatches and answers to prayers, owing 
to difficulties on the way, was full three 
weeks in getting to him, and this though 
another very mighty angel came to his 
help. Sure you must have supposed 
that all the angels in heaven would be at 
our service, and would take turns in 
carrying us on their wings, to enable us 
to reach in good time your silver wed- 
ding. 

“1 forwarded without delay your invi- 
tation to Dr. Schauffler. And did we 
suppose you would have such a time as 
John Gilpin had, I am sure he would 
almost start right off, even though he 
had to walk on the sea some of the way, 
and all the way on foot; for he has re- 
cently celebrated his own silver wedding, 
and his heart is full of the brightest and 
happiest thoughts on the subject. 

“ Oh, if he could be there, what a time 
you would have! But you can, and I 
hope will, have the presence of One 
whose thoughts towards you are pre- 
cious beyond expression, who can turn 
your water into wine, and every curse 
into a blessing, and make every bitter 
thing sweet. 

“ To your good husband, who signed 
the invitation with you, and whom I love 
for your sake, and you for his, and both 
of you for your own sakes, and for the 
sake of your godly fathers and mothers, 
in all a considerable amount, please pre- 
sent my very kindest and most affection- 
ate regards. May you both live to be 
present at the silver wedding of some of 
your children, and have the joy and grat- 
itude of feeling that the blessing of 
Abraham’s God is surely descending to 
your children and children’s children ! 
And may they everywhere be recognized 
as the seed that the Lord has blessed! 
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“Your father’s, your husband’s, and 
your own friend, 
“ WILLIAM GOODELL.” 


On the veteran missionary’s final re- 
turn to America the next year, he and 
his family, with his old friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bird, and certain musical acquaint- 
ances, were invited to come to “ Dingle 
Side,” bringing with them “ dulcimers, 
sackbuts,” and other instruments. At 
the close of the letter of invitation Dr. 
Goodell was reminded that he had an ac- 
count to settle with his friends for not 
being present at their silver wedding. 
“Why hadn’t he asked the angels to 
carry him on their wings?” To which 
missive he replied as follows :— 


“To Mrs. . 
““* Dingle Side’ of College Hill. 

“ My dear Daughter. — In your letter 
you ask why I did not ask the angels to 
take me on their wings and carry me 
over to your silver wedding. Well, my 
good, orthodox daughter, I am accus- 
tomed to pray to the Lord of the angels, 
but have never yet asked the angels 
themselves for anything. And here let 
me Say that if your noble lord, the great 
theological professor, sympathizes with 
you in this worship of angels, I do not 
wonder he feels compelled to resign his 
professorship. 

“The Schaufflers have returned to 
S , and all the dulcimers, sackbuts, 
and other instruments of music are laid 
low. The old Birds will not leave the 


nest, lest some hawk should pounce upon - 


the young ones. 

“ With the hope that the good angels 
may continue to minister to our neces- 
Sities; 

“Yours most truly, 


“W. GOODELL.” 


THE DEACON’S SON, 
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THE~-DEACON’S SON. 


BY MRS. E. N. HORTON, 


IT was a Sabbath morning in June, 
clear and sultry, when three young men 
entered a small summer-house in the 
grove at Hampden Park. That beauti- 
ful country seat, with its broad acres, its 
capacious mansion, its shaded avenues 
lined with trees and bordered with flow- 
ers, was the home of Arthur Davis: and 
he had brought thither his two chosen 
companions, William Tirrel and George 
Brown. Arthur’s father had long been 
dead, but his mother and an only sister 
kept his house, and though the young 
man spent most of his time in the neigh- 
boring city of B , he still called the 
Park home. Young Davis had long 
beenintimate with William Tirrel, though 
the latter bore a doubtful character, and 
his visits were far from welcome to Mrs. 
Davis and her daughter. Indeed, they 
had both remonstrated with Arthur upon 
the continuance of an acquaintance dis- 
agreeable to themselves and clearly per- 
nicious to him. But the young man was 
infatuated in his attachment to Tirrel, 
and would not give him up. It was there- 
fore some relief to both the ladies when 
they saw him take a*sudden liking to 
George Brown, whom they had heard 
of as the son of a venerable deacon in 
an adjoining parish. Neither George 
nor his family had ever been personally 
known at Hampden Park. But Deacon 
Brown had been in good repute through- 
out the county, and nothing unfavorable 
was known of his son, though the latter 
had not lived’ at home for several years. 
His father was during a long life the 
trusted cashier of a country bank; and 
having no employment for his son at 
home, had consented, upon his leaving 
school, to accept the offer of an old friend 
to place him in a good business in a dis- 
tant part of the country. George’s 
mother died soon after his departure 
from home ; and the deacon then went 


to board with a widowed sister. But 
within the past year both of them were 
carried off by an epidemic, and George 
returned to bury them, and to find him- 
self almost alone in the land of his birth. 

Intending then to find a permanent 
home where he had been staying so long, 
he obtained leave of the business firm 
whom he had served to remain a few 
weeks for the settlement of his father’s 
estate, and the transfer to himself, as the 
only direct heir, of the little property 
left by his deceased relatives. But he 
found the business of executor full of 
delays and hindrances, and was neces- 
sarily detained much beyond his expec- 
tations. 

Nor was this his worst or greatest em- 
barrassment. His affairs had called him 
often to the city; and there he made 
several acquaintances of that pernicious 
class who greedily fasten upon a young 
man “of expectations,” as the phrase 
runs, hoping to find him an easy prey. 
These new friends flattered and duped 
him, and soon, finding that his fair and 
reputable character was the result of 
early training and habit rather than re- 
ligious principle, they laid their plans to 
corrupt and ruin him. 

First they persuaded him to the the- 
ater. This was a bold and difficult step, 
as George had been taught to hold play- 
going in utter abhorrence. But he was 
observed to be very fond of music, and 
this was the lure by which his tempters 
gained theirend. It was not long ere 
the theater-going was supplemented by 
the convivial saloon; and soon a game 
of cards, “just for amusement,” was pro- 
posed and consented to. 

To build a virtuous character requires 
time and pains; it is all uphill work; 
but to destroy it, alas ! is simple and easy. 
Just begin to slide down a little, and one 
is at the bottom before he knows it. 
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George Brown’s first step in the de- 
scent was a social chat and pleasant ride 
with a merry but worthless chance ac- 
quaintance. Play-going, wine-drinking 
and gambling followed easily and natu- 
rally. All this made large demands up- 
on his purse, and at length he had spent 
not only his own pocket-money, and all 
the little savings of his father and aunt, 
but had pledged for his debts of honor 
the home in which they had lived and 
died. 

It was just after he had signed a bond 
to that effect, and was suffering deeply 
from remorse and shame, that he re- 
ceived an invitation from Arthur Davis 
to spend a few days at his home in 
Hampden Park. To quit the city and 
the society of his boon companions there 
seemed a relief to George under the 
cloud which then hung over him, and 
he gladly accepted Arthur’s proposal. 
The latter had frequently mentioned him 
to his mother and sister ; always speak- 
ing of his good qualities, and never hint- 
ing that they were deteriorating. 

Indeed, he did not know the full ex- 
tent of George Brown’s lapse from vir- 
tuous and upright habits, but supposed 
him above the average of his associates 
in correctness of conduct, “though not so 
stiffas to be blue, Edith,” he laughingly 
said to his sister. So the young lady 
and her mother received the young man 
very cordially, and he passed one or two 
happy days in their society. But on the 
evening of Saturday, William Tirrel add- 
ed himself to the family circle at the 
Park, much to the disgust of the ladies 
and the chagrin of George Brown. 

The latter knew Tirrel only too well, 
having been repeatedly a sufferer from 
his superior skill at cards, and, besides, 
was just now in debt to him from losses 
at hazard which he had no present 
means of discharging. These facts were, 
however, unknown to their host; and 
not suspecting how uncomfortable George 
was made by his arrival, Arthur eagerly 
welcomed his old associate, whose wit 
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and high spirits had always a charm for 
him. 

So the three young men were together 
on Sabbath morning, and declining the 
invitation of the ladies, given at the 
breakfast-table, to accompany them to 
church, went out directly after the morn- 
ing meal to stroll through the grounds 
around the mansion. George would glad- 
ly have promised to go with Mrs. Davis 
and Edith, though he was quite weaned 
from his life-long habit of attendance at 
church. But Tirrel had hinted to him, 
when they met each other alone for a 
moment before breakfast, that he had a 
proposition to make for his release from 
his difficulties with him, and only waited 
the absence of the ladies to unfold it to 
him. 

When the three had left the house as 
before stated, Tirrel led the way to the 
grove, where was a little summer-house, 
known as “ Arthur’s Retreat.” Opening 
the door with the freedom always ac- 
corded him by Arthur, he went in, and 
his companions followed him. “ Now, 
boys,” he said, “ we’ll have a good time. 
I have something in my pocket to suit 
you both.” And he pulled out a pack 
of cards. Both of his comrades looked 
surprised, but he only laughed. “You 
see,” he continued, “that I know Arthur 
is hungry for a game, having had to play 
propriety as host and stand on his good 
behavior before, the women for these 
three days or more. And our friend 
Brown here likes a fine ‘deal’ as well; 
only, having been bitten a little, he’s 
afraid of another ‘rub’ just now. But 
I’ll tell you what, a hair of the same dog 
will cure him, perchance. So I’ll make 
him a first-rate offer: he and you, Ar- 
thur, shall play together against me; 
and your joint winnings shall wipe out 
Brown’s obligation.” 

“That’s nice,” responded Davis. 
“You and I can easily beat him, Mr. 
Brown; and it will be a satisfaction 
to see him punished for once.” Thus 
urged, George consented, and the three 
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drew up around the little table, and pre- 
pared to play. But just as they were 
ready to begin, there stole upon that 
still summer air the sound of music; 
and George, who dearly loved sweet 
strains, raised his head to listen. “* What 
is it?” he eagerly asked of his host. 

All of them hearkened for a moment, 
and then Tirrel, with a look and tone of 
careless scorn, answered the question. 
“ Only a little psalm-singing,” he said. 
“Your old gardener and his lame daugh- 
ter, Arthur, are sitting under the pear-tree 
behind their cottage. I saw them as we 
came out. They are the musicians. I 
guess we won’t join their devotions, how- 
ever.” And he rattled the dice once more. 

But again George stopped them, while 
his face looked singularly agitated. “I 
must hear that singing,” he said; “it is 
strangely familiar. Excuse me for a 
moment, gentlemen ;” and leaving the 
summer-house, he walked rapidly to the 
cottage behind which the humble pair 
were singing their hymn of praise. 


It was the well-remembered Sabbath. 


song in his childhood’s home, beginning 
with those lines so dear to the pious 
heart, — 


“ Sweet is the work, my God, my King, 
To praise thy name, give thanks, and sing, 
To show thy love by morning light, 
And talk of all thy truth at night.” 


George Brown was spell-bound as the 
tremulous voice of age was blended with 
the pure, sweet tones of youth in prais- 
ing that God whom he was defying, and 
hallowing the day which he was so 
shamefully desecrating. How that hymn 
recalled the habits and the teachings of 
parental piety! How vividly the mem- 
ory of his mother rose before him as 
they sang, — 

“My heart shall triumph in the Lord.” 


That was the strain with which her soul 
left its earthly tenement and soared to 
join the angel choir. 

But his thoughts were rudely inter- 
rupted. The tempter Tirrel had followed 
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him ; and whispering in his ear, “ Don’t 

be a fool, Brown,” took him by the arm 

to lead him back. Just then another of 
those well-known stanzas was clearly 
and solemnly sung : — 

“Fools never raise their thoughts so high ; 
Like brutes they live, like brutes they die; 
Like grass they flourish till thy breath 
Blasts them in everlasting death.” 

It was enough. He saw on what a 
brink he stood, and felt that this was a 
loud call to arrest him on the road to 
ruin, —ruin temporal and eternal. He 
shook off his companion’s hand. “Iam 
a fool,” he said. “J have been through 
all these sad weeks of sinful pleasure, 
ending in loss and misery. I have lived 
like a brute; but I will not die like one, 
if my father’s God will hear my prayer.” 

“Oh, yes ; you are a deacon’s son, I 
remember. I guess Arthur and I shan’t 
be fit company for you any longer. You 
had better go over and join the hymn- 
book circle: they’ll be glad of a recruit 
doubtless, especially if you can put in a 
good strong tenor.” And with a sneer 
worthy of a fiend William Tirrel left the 
now awakened sinner to his own reflec- 
tions. 

“Twill take his advice,” said George 
Brown to himself, “though it ‘was not 
given in kindness. JI need the help and 


‘prayers of God’s people; and I will 


seek these pious souls who are singing 
his praises so fervently.” 

The aged gardener was a devout 
Scotch Christian who had served the 
Lord from his youth. Great was his joy 
in leading this convicted sinner to the 
Lamb of God. The young man made 
humble and frank confession of his re- 
cent course of folly and guilt, and re- 
ceived such fatherly sympathy and coun- 
sel as melted his heart and brought tears 
to his eyes. Together they knelt in 
prayer for pardon and strength, to the 
returning prodigal; and from that day 
George Brown, “the deacon’s son,” 
turned from the broad ways of sin into 
the narrow path that leadeth unto life. 


THE OLD RED, HOUSE. 


BY MRS. F. B. SMITH. 


THE children thought it such a beau- 
tiful color! Since we have grown to be 
men and women our tastes have changed, 
and we should never select a red house 
to live in; but there was a great charm 
in Mrs. Bocock’s cottage, that stood at 
the end of the green lane where we 
turned to goto church. Often and often, 
on the week-days, when lessons and 
tasks were done, we went across the or- 
chard, through the oat-field, and clam- 
bered over the high fence that separated 
us from the place of our delight. 

Mrs. Bocock was a weaver. She had a 
large, old-fashioned loom in one corner of 
her kitchen, with great upright beams, and 
a broad seat, upon which we were allowed 
to perch and watch the motion of the 
shuttle as it went back and forth on its 
busy errand. 

She dyed her wools such bright, pret- 
ty colors to make a warp, or “chain,” as 
she called it, for her carpets, which were 
somewhat after the Venetian fashion, 
excepting that her woof, or “filling,” 
was of wool, whereas the real Venetian 
is of linen thread. 

What especially attracted us was the 
“thrums” that Mrs. Bocock gave us. 
These were refuse bits of woolen yarn, 
so gay and bright that they always 
dazzled, the eyes of little people, and 
made their hearts very glad when the 
old weaver filled their hands with the 
treasure, 
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There was something else in the red 
house, however, that I think will inter- 
est you more than the old woman, or the 
loom, or the bright thrums ; and that is 
a little figure that almost always sat in 
the west window, either reading, or gaz- 
ing wistfully up into the far-off heavens 
as if he saw wondrous sights that were 
not visible to every eye. 

This window was an old-fashioned 
bay, with a deep seat, and it was ‘“‘little 
Tim’s” home. In his babyhood his 
grandmother used to make his bed 
there all the day (his mother and father 
were dead) ; and when the child was older 
he had his playthings there, and crept 
up to the place as naturally as most chil- 
dren to a mother’s lap, which dearer 
luxury poor Tim never knew. 

The boy was a cripple from his birth ; 
not exactly a cripple, either, for he had 
the use of hands and feet; but his 
spine was crooked, and he had no 
strength to do anything but to sit still 
and be patient under this cross which 
an all-wise God had laid upon him. , 

Perhaps some of you think that these 
poor little helpless creatures are a great 
burden to those to whom they are sent ; 
but let me tell you, that although they 
have no power to take hold of heavy 
loads with their hands, they do their 
part of the lifting by giving cheer to 
those who work for them, and who 
would lose half their muscle without 
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this motive for using it. So grandmoth- 
er Bocock plodded away at her loom, 
looking over toward the west window 
now and then for the strength that 
would often have failed her but for little 
Tim’s pale face that always had a 
sunny smile for her. Then the boy 
would amuse her with his fancies, as his 
eyes dwelt upon the summer clouds 
passing over the deep-blue sky. 

“ Grandmother, I see troops on troops 
of winged angels up there, so far away. 
You know they do God’s bidding, and 
are sent to minister to us here below. I 
love to see their white, fleecy robes. 
Shall 7 ever be an angel ?” 

His grandmother was a plain, simple 
woman, and was puzzled by Tim’s ques- 
tions ; and she answered him in her own 
way, which did not always satisfy Tim. 

“You ave an angel now,” she would 
say. \ 

“Oh, no; not an angel now, grand- 
mother.” Tim had read his Bible 
enough to know that. “Ill ask Ber- 
tha,” he said; “she can tell.” 

Bertha said, in answer to his question, 
“No, not an angel, Tim, but equal to the 
angels, papa says, if we try to be God’s 
true children, and are washed and made 
clean in the blood of our dear Saviour.” 

“Bertha” was the minister’s little 
daughter. She was a year older than Tim, 
and had taught him to read, and some- 
times came to sit with him in the wide 
window and make pictures out of the 
clouds, and stories out of little events 
that some people would pass over as 
worthless. While the rest of us gathered 
around the loom, or ran off to the frog- 
pond at the foot of the hill near by, 
Bertha lingered with the strange little 
lad, humoring all his fancies, and help- 
ing to beautify his window with flowers, 
and shells, and pine cones, and acorns, 
and the many, many things that children 
pick from nature to adorn play-houses 
with,«and that give far more pleasure 
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than the costly works of art that in after 
years bedeck their real mansions. 

Bertha had a way of forming pretty 
images of little girls and boys out of the 
flowers. She would take a blossom of 
the hollyhock, and by some witchery 
transform it into a cunning figure of a 
child, with dress and cape, and a cap 
upon the head. Tim thought her most 
wonderful. She would get a bit of 
his grandmother’s white wax, and with 
her skillful fingers mold it into a beau- 
tiful tiny statue, which she would drape 
with the morning-glory for skirt and 
sleeves, and the bright nasturtium for 
a hooded cloak, and the white daisy 
for a ruff, and the beautiful pansy stuck 
jauntily upon the head for a bonnet. 
“Such a grandly dressed lady!” Tim 
would say, as he examined Bertha’s 
handiwork with admiration, and put it in 
a choice niche in his window. 

He and Bertha used to String chains 
of gay blossoms and hang in festoons on 
every pane as high as they could reach, 
till Tim’s “home” seemed a fairy pal- 
ace. To besure the flowers would with- 
er, but then the colors remained, and 
from outside they made quite as pretty 
an effect as stained glass sometimes 
does. By and by, when the two children 
were tired of their play, they would sit 
quietly talking together of such things 
as made the old grandmother drop her 
shuttle in amazement, and stare at the 
little creatures to whom God had given 
so much wisdom. 

Then she would say to herself, as holy 
words reached her ear from their lips, 
“ Out of the mouth of very babes and 
sucklings hast thou ordained strength, 
O Lord.” 

It made the old weaver sorrowful 
when little Tim had these moods of look- 
ing up into the heavens and talking of 
the Better Home; because she felt as 
if he would not be long upon the earth ; 
and what she should do if he went away 
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and left her alone in the red cottage, 
with nothing but the dull sound of her 
loom to keep her company, she could 
not tell. She knew the lad would be 
happier to lay down his distorted body 
under the green turf of the churchyard, 
and soar away to be with God; but 
then when we love anybody very much 
we are apt to think more of our own 
grief and loneliness than of the dear 
one’s joy when God calls him away ; and 
therefore it was no wonder that many 
a tear fell from the old grandmother’s 
eyes at thought of Tim’s departure, 
and was woven in with the bright tissue 
of the carpets. 

One day when the morning had been 
dull and cloudy, and now and thena gust 
had rattled the window-panes, and an 
occasional shower had left glistening 
beaded drops upon the leaves of the 
cedar outside Tim’s “home,” suddenly 
the sun parted the clouds and came 
forth in all his glory, lighting up the 
earth with such a smile as made every- 
thing glad and merry. 

For a moment. Tim was dazzled, and 
hid his face with his hands ; but as his 
eyes became accustomed to the brillian- 
cy he turned his brow to the full blaze, 
and murmured low words to himself, as 
he basked in the warmth and splendor. 

“ He shall come in the clouds of heav- 
en with his holy angels,” said he, ‘and 
every eye shall see him.” 

He was thinking of the second com- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom 
the glory of the sun reminded him. 

“T hope I shall not have to hide my 
face,” he added, “but that I can look 
up with joy at his appearing. Grand- 
mother, do you think God will come 
very soon?” said he; “and that we 
shall be glad as the leaves and flowers 
seem at the coming of the sunlight ?” 

The old woman did not answer. She 
tried to turn his thoughts away from the 
subject. “ There is Bertha at the door,” 
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said she, as the little girl gave a well- 
known rap. 

“And I am very glad,” said Tim, as 
the door opened and the bright figure of 
his young friend stood before him ; “ but 
don’t you think, grandmother, that if we 
really love God we ought to be as happy 
to see him come as to see Bertha?” 

“Maybe it is because we do so many 
wrong things to offend him. that we are 
a little bit afraid,” said Bertha, who un- 
derstood. in a minute what Tim had 
been thinking about. ‘You know, or I 
do, that when children have not exactly 
pleased their father in everything, they 
shrink at first from his presence ; but 
then afterwards, when they see how he 
loves them, and forgives them because 
they are sorry for their faults, they are 
no more afraid, but cling closer and 
closer to him. And God loves us, and 
will forgive us our faults for Jesus’ sake, 
if we are sorry for them and really try 
to put them away from us.” 

Grandmother called Bertha “little 
preacher,” and said her father’s mantle 
had fallen upon her shoulders ; and that 
although she did not go up into a pulpit 
to read sermons, she gave good ones 
wherever she was. 

Tim seemed to like them very much, 
and he listened to them with great atten- 
tion; but Bertha always took her texts, 
when with Tim, from the crippled boy 
over whose life the shadows of suffering 
had been cast. 

The lad got Bertha to help him down 
from his perch, and to lead him to the 
door, where they sat together to see the 
beauty and freshness after the morning’s 
rain. 

Little birds sipped from the dripping 
leaves, or from pools by the wayside, 
and trilled their sweetest songs as 
thanksgiving for so beautiful a world. 
The children’s souls were full of love 
and peace. ; 

Bertha held Tim’s thin hand in hers 
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and told him how she had watched the 
clouds all the day until they had parted 
to let the sunlight through, and that she 
knew he would be lonely, and so had 
run at the first pleasant minute to talk 
to him. 

“And I think,” said Tim, “that by 
and by, before very long, when you 
come, Bertha, you will find only grand- 
mother in the cottage, and I shall be 
away ; and maybe you will love 
to go to my grave and pick daisies. 
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“T guess I’ll pick you some of those 
white rose-buds and make you a crown,” 
said Bertha. She did not like to hear 
him talk about going away. 

The boy was thinking of an endur- 
ing crown which the Lord shall give 
to all them that love him at his appear- 
ing. 

Bertha shook the drops from the 
snowy buds, and, twining a lovely wreath, 


If God lets me be a ministering 
spirit, Bertha, I’ll come sometimes 
to hover about you and bring you 
some blessing from him ; and I’m 
sure I shall look for you in the 
better world. I should like to 
have you and grandmother to go 
with me if it were best.” 

The little girl was sad. “I 
don’t want you to go away,” said 
she. “ Itwill be very lonely here ; 
and grandmother will cry her eyes 
out, with nobody in the big win- 
dow to comfort her.” 

“But you must come and sit 
there sometimes,” said the. lad, 
“and make the flower-chains just 
as you do now; and the little fig- 
ures, and leave them in the win- 
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dow ; and she will look at them, 
and forget that 1am gone. And 
then it will be but a little while 
that we shall be separated.. Grand- 
mother is an old, old woman, you 
know.” " 

“You seem to want to go and leave 
us,” said Bertha reproachfully. “You 
look happy when you are talking aboutit.” 

“Tf you had been born with this 
crooked spine, and this poor, weak 
body, you would be glad when you 
thought of lying down to rest for ever 
from pain, wouldn’t you? I don’t mean 
to fret; I know it is all right as God 
has ordered it; but when he says 
‘Come,’ don’t you think I ought to 
obey joyfully ?” 


placed it upon Tim’s head. “It makes 
you beautiful,” she said. 

The old grandmother left her loom 
and came out in the doorway to enjoy 
the sight of the children, which pleased 
her better than all the beauties of nature. 
Her little crippled grandson seemed in- 
deed to her an angel, with the white 
coronal upon his brow, and the light of 
the sun shining on his spiritual face, and 
his eyes beaming with a holy joy as he 
gazed upward toward the fleecy sky. 

She put her hand gently upon his 
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head, and called him pet names, as she . 


used to do in his babyhood; and the 
boy smiled upon her, and drew her 
closer down to him and kissed her. 

“ Dear old grandmother!” he said, as 
she returned to her work; “she loves 
me so, and has beer so good to me all 
these years! God will comfort her when 
Iam gone, and not let her be too sor- 
rowful.” 

Bertha looked at Tim for a minute as 
if she did not quite understand his mood. 
Then she said to herself, “ He is nervous 
and tired to-day. The dull morning 
made him low-spirited; I will call ‘Spot’ 
to amuse him.” This was her little white 
dog, flecked with black. She had shut 
him in Mrs. Bocock’s bed-room because 
he had a way of chasing the chickens 
when they ventured from the hen-coop 
by the door. 

The dog was crazy to get out, and cut 
up so many antics that Tim and Bertha 
were very merry over him, and the little 
girl was delighted to think she had 
chased the gloom away. 

After she had gone home, Tim crept 
up to the wide seat of his grandmother’s 
loom, and sat there very quiet, watching 
her labor. 


KEEPING 


BY Cc. 


“ HENRY,” said Mrs. Allen as she tied 
down the cover of his little basket, “here 
is your dinner, and I want you to do two 
or three errands for me to-day.” 

“Yes, ma’am, I will,” said Henry, ty- 
‘ing on his tippet. 

“T want you to go over to Mrs. Ma- 
son’s this noon, and give her this note 
which came in my letter yesterday. It 
is important that she should have it as 
soon as possible.” 

“Yes,” said Henry ; “and, Carrie, you 
be sure and feed the hens this noon.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Carrie. “I should 
think I might remember it by ¢hzs time.” 
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“Tired, boy?” asked she, as she 

turned to look at him ; it was so unusual 
for him to prefer this to the window- 
seat. 
- He drew nearer to her and put his 
arms about her neck, and laid his head 
upon her shoulder, and fell asleep, say- 
ing softly the Lord’s Prayer that she 
had taught him so long ago. 

It was as much as the old woman 
could do to lift him and carry him to his 
bed. He had never seemed so heavy 
before. 

She put him down very gently, and 
stooped to listen to his breathing. It was 
always so very faint when he slept; 
but now there was not the softest flut- 
ter! his heart was quite still. God had 
come to the little cripple. It was so 
beautiful for him in paradise. 

Bertha had run back with a new book 
for Tim, and a fresh cake that her moth- 
er had baked for him, and she and the 
old grandmother wept together over the 
sleeping boy; but when the little girl 
had cried for a long time, she looked up 
at the old woman through her tears and 
said, “Tim was glad when he talked 
about going away. Ought we not to be 
glad for him, grandmother?” 


PROMISES. 


N. H 

“Then,” continued his mother, “after 
school is done, you may go into the 
store and buy a spool of cotton, No. 40, 
and a pound of tea. We’re all out of 
tea. What number of cotton did I say ?” 

“ No. 40, mother; I’ll remember every- 
thing if you won’t make me say it over 
so many times.” 

“ And when you are there,” said Aunt 
Mary, “will you do an errand for me? 
I have written it on a slip of paper, and 
put it in the purse.” 

“Yes, ma’am. Oh, mother, can you 
mend my mittens to-day? They’ve got 
great holes in them.” 
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“ Great holes ! your new mittens ?” 

“ Well, one of them has, at any rate. 
I guess it’s got cut or something,” said 
the little boy, producing a mitten with a 
large cut across the palm. 

* “How was this done?” inquired his 
mother. 

“T don’t know, without I did it chop- 
ping sticks this morning. I found it 
down amongst the wood, any way.” 

“ Leave them for me to mend,” said 
Aunt Mary. “Your mother has enough 
to do.” 

“Can I leave my geography for some- 
body to cover?” asked Henry. 

“Yes,” said his mother, “I'll do that. 
Now run away to school, and come home 
promptly when it is done.” 

“Yes ;” and away he sped. 

“Can one of these boys take a pack- 
age to Mr. Sawyer’s for me?” asked the 
teacher, at noon. 

“JT will; I will,” answered several. 
“TJ will go, sir,” said little Henry, press- 
ing forward, and reaching out a hand. 

“ Thank you,” said his teacher; and 
he gave it to him. 


And so it fell out that Henry forgot to ° 


go to Mrs. Mason’s. 

And when school was dismissed he 
stopped to snow-ball a few minutes, till 
a neighbor, passing by, drew up his 
horse, and offered hima ride. Such an 
offer was not to be refused, and Henry 
tumbled into the sleigh, quite out of 
breath, quite unmindful also of his er- 
rands at the store. But suddenly, when 
they were about half-way home, he be- 
thought himself. 

“That is too bad!” he exclaimed. 
“Mother wanted’ me to get something 
at the store.” 

“We'll go back if you say so,” said 
the man, looking behind him; “but I 
guess your mother won’t mind waiting 
till morning, will she ?” 

“No, I guess not,” said Henry, 
ashamed to make any trouble, unwilling 
also to ¢ake any. 
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“Well, Henry,” said his mother, as he 
came in, “what did Mrs. Mason say?” 

“Mrs. Mason! I declare, mother, I 
never thought of it till this minute! The 
reason was — oh, the reason was, I had 
to go of an errand for the teacher, this 
noon.” 

“Had tor” 

“Why, yes; he asked who would go, 
and I said 7 would.” 

“ Didn’t any others offer?” 

“Yes; but I didn’t think as there was 
anything else to do.” 

“Didn’t think! Oh, Henry, I am very 
sorry. Did you think to buy us any 
tea ?” 

“Why, no, mother: the way of it was, 
Mr. Hardy came along just as I was go- 
ing home, and asked me to ride with 
him, and I jamped right in, and never 
thought a word about the tea, till we 
were half way home; and then I didn’t 
want to make him turn round and go 
back.” 

“Well, I don’t care so much about 
the zea, because I have found a little in 
the blue canister; but I should think 
you might have remembered to go over 
to Mrs. Mason’s. Poor woman! I 
know she can’t sleep nights, she’s so 
anxious. And I suppose plenty of the 
boys would have been glad to do the 
errand you did. There’s Aunt Mary’s 
errand too, that’s forgotten of course, 
and here she’s been at work half the 
afternoon over your mittens.” 

“ Thank you, auntie. How nice they 
look !” 

“ And I,” continued his mother, “have 
been sewing for you all day, and you 
come home at night without doing one 
of the things I spoke about this morn- 
ing.” 

“ Mother,” he answered petulantly, 
“you have so many errands, I can’t re- 
member them all. I never go out of the 
house but you want something.” 

“That sounds well,” said his mother 
severely, “very well, for a little boy that 
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has as much done for him as you have. 


You deserve to be sent back now, only 
you wouldn’t have time to do your 
work.” 

- “Carrie, did you feed the hens, as you 
said you would?” asked Henry, willing 
to change the subject. 

“Yes,” said Carrie, “I ted them.” 

“Wasn’t it nice,” she said, after he 
left the room, — “‘ Wasnt it nice that he 
didn’t say this noon? I don’t suppose 
it made much difference to the hens, 
whether they had their dinner then, or 
at three o’clock, do you, Aunt Mary ?” 

“ Not so much difference to the hens, 
as it does to Carrie, whether she keeps 
her word or not.” 

“Well, you see, auntie, I forgot.” 

“ Ought you to forget a promise ?” 

“Why, I can’t help it. ‘Mother for- 
gets sometimes. She hasn’t covered 

-Henry’s geography, as she said she 
would.” 

“Hasn't she?” said Aunt Mary. 
“Well, I will do it now, so that it may 
be ready for him when he comes in.” 

“Where have you been, Aunt Mary ?” 
asked Henry, when he came in to his 
supper. 

“Over to Mrs. Mason’s, and then to 
the office.” 

“ Qh, it’s too bad for you to take that 
long walk for me! But you needn’t have 
gone to the office. Tl carry all your 
letters, auntie.” 

“No,” said auntie, smiling. “I can’t 
let you make any more promises till you 
keep some of those you have made.” 

Henry was silent, but after supper, when 
he sought his aunt’s room for some help 
in his studies, he said to her, — 

“I’m real sorry I forgot those nee- 
dles. Did you want them to-night very 
much?” 

“No; but I want Henry to fulfill his 
promises.” 

“Here is the money,” said he, open- 
ing the purse. 
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“No; keep it, and remember to-mor- 
row.” 

“ Aunt Mary,” he continued, after a 
pause, “I’ve got a very poor memory.” 

“ Have you forgotten what I promised 
you for Saturday ?” : 

“No; I think of it every little while. 
I kept thinking of it in school last week, 
and to-day I thought of it too.” 

“Do you remember any plan for Wed- 
nesday ?” 

“Yes: I’m going to grandpa’s in the 
afternoon, if the sleighing is good.” 

“ And Thursday ?” 

“Thursday, —no; there isn’t any- 
thing going on Thursday, — is there ?” 

“Only you promised to carry some 
eggs to Mr. Parker.” 

“There ! I never should have thought 
Of its? 

“ A very poor memory it is, Henry, if 
it always remembers for itself, and not 
for others. I am afraid it is a selfish 
memory.” 

“ How can I help it?” 

“When you love others as much as 


yourself, it will not be so hard. But in 


the mean time, when you have forgotten 
a promise, keep it as soon as you re- 
member it, unless it would be wrong to 
do so. Now, to-night, when you first 
thought of your mother’s errand, you 
should have gone back to the store.” 

“Then I should have lost my ride.” 

“Yes ; but it does not hurt a boy so 
much to lose a ride as to lose his char- 
acter for faithfulness.” 

“But mother didn’t care much about 
the tea, she said.” 

“That made no difference. You had 
promised, and you did not knowit. And 
then,” she continued, “do not be in 
haste to promise. I should not dare to 
make half the-promises you do.” 

“ But you always keep yours. 
to try your way, Aunt Mary.” 

“Do,” saidshe. “ It costs something, 
but it is worth all it costs.” 


I mean 


ONCE in a while we receive an article 
which we like, but which for some cause 
we can not make up our minds to insert 
in the body of the Magazine. We feel 
more inclined to take it and sit down 
with our readers, and, in a very quiet 
way, read some extracts from it. 

A recent contributor discourses upon 
“Sugar-coated Pills,’ and these are 
some of the things that are said about 
them : — 


“Very sweet and very poisonous. They 
were not pills containing a little wholesome 
medicine, disagreeable in itself, but intended 
to produce ultimate benefit: no, they were 
poison, such as the enemy of souls spreads 
as baits for his victims, the young and the 
unwary. 

“Perhaps some, nay, I know some are 
taking this deadly dose now from time to 
time in the form of a book they are reading. 
It is a nice story, well written, full of sharp 
and telling points, and full of— poison ! 
You perhaps don’t think of it; unless you 
have seen these things before, you are carried 
forward by sympathy, you taste only the 
sugar, and yet the poison works; by and by 
others may see its effects, perhaps even before 
you are conscious of them yourself. 

“Take a few chapters. The good people 
are those who follow their own impulses, it 
hardly matters where they lead; the bad 
people, who are they ? Two women, sneer- 
ingly called fzows, who are sharp, hard, keen, 
hypocritical, with hardly a human feeling or 
affection. The brute, beast, villain, is a 


clergyman of one church. The sly fox, a 
very hypocrite, is the minister of another 
church. The benevolent, kind-hearted, right- 
minded man, whom all trust, ‘never is seen 
inside of a church.’ 

“Tn fine, the impression on the mind would 
be, that religion, or any profession of it, made 
people worse; that the more entirely they 
took the Bible for their guide, the worse they 
were ; and that the more entirely they walked 
by the light of nature and the guidance of 
their own hearts, the more likely they were 
toberight. In fact, the tendency is to weak- 
en one’s faith in Christianity, in the religion 
of the Bible. 

“ Said we not well, there is poison there ? 
It is coated with sugar, pleasant to take, 
hidden under a mass of sweets, outwardly 
attractive and fascinating, offered to the taste 
at regular intervals in quantities not large 
enough to be alarming, and yet it is poison ! 
Beware of it!” 


We shall not presume that our read- 
ers know what particular book is intend- 
ed by.the author, nor shall we assist 
them at all in the matter. That is of 
comparatively little account. We omit 
all reference to persons, and close with 
the following : — 


“ People are beginning to be alive to the 
poisonous influences about them, Bad air 
poisons the blood, and we are afraid of it. 
Bad and impure drinks work mischief, and 
we shun them. Special articles of diet, as 
pork, which sometimes contains the ¢richine, 
are entirely obnoxious, and are rejected. It 
is time we should look out for these things, 
and know the poisonous from the wholesome. 

“Tf they are poisons, and yet nicely coated 
and covered, so much the more dangerous. 
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Beware of them. 
beware. 


Even if they are doubtful, 


There is so much that is good in 
these days, there is no need to read any- 
thing that is questionable on the ground that 
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it may do no harm. It shows a thing is 
doubtful when men try to justify it, however 
angelic its name.” 


BIBLE RECREATIONS. 


OGRE 
QUESTIONS ON THE CHAPTERS OF 
JOHN’S GOSPEL. 

It will be found that a large number 
ot the chapters of this Gospel have each 
a distinct topic, easily remembered. A 
company can master the outlines of the 
whole book in a short time by consid- 
ering such questions as the following ; — 

1. In what chapter is the first mira- 


cle? the conversation with Nicodemus ? 
the woman of Samaria? the bread of 
life ? the Good Shepherd ? the raising 
of Lazarus? 

2. In what chapters is the last dis- 
course of Jesus? 

3. In what chapter is the intercessory 
prayer? the question, “‘ Lovest thou me?” 

4. What is the prominent topic of the 
2d chapter? 3d? 4th? 5th? oth ? 


XL.— PICTORIAL BIOGRAPHY. 


1. What was the name and nation of 
the one whose history is here given ? 

2. How does the history show the 
kind providence of God ? 

3. What ancient customs are illus- 
trated ? 

4. Where is the name of the person 
found in the New Testament ? 


XLI. 
What gates did Samson bear with ease away? 
Whose debt did Paul take on himself to pay? 


What god before the ark fell flatly down? 

Whose father died beneath God’s angry frown? 
Whose servant bore an open letter forth? 

What Syrian’s flocks were blessed for Jacob’s worth? 


Who by his bravery won his cousin’s hand? 
Who boldly disobeyed her lord’s command? 


What country nourished Israel’s chosen race, 
Till friendly kings to cruel ones gave place ? 


Take now the letter that begins each name, 
A very precious text you’ll find the same. 


ANSWER TO NO. XXXVIII. 
MOneEY. 
1) (Gen. seit 1 1 12) 
2. Judges xvii. 1-4. 
3. Judges xxiii. 3-9. 
4. Esther iv. 7. 
5. Job xlii. 11. 
6. Matt. xvii. 26, 27. 
7. Isaiah lv. 1. 
8. Matt. xxviii. 12, 13. 
g. Mark xiv. Io, 11. 
Io. Acts xxiv. 25, 26. 


